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The work of teaching should furnish at least one of three ends, 
either of which alone is a sufficient compensation for the time and 
effort employed, unless another branch can be substituted, more 
perfectly adapted to the purpose, or capable of imparting a broader 
culture. 

These three ends, as we apprehend them, are: 1st.—The disci- 
pline of mind which furnishes the strength necessary to solve the 
various problems of life; 2nd.—An abiding enthusiasm for the 
pursuit of truth to guide the mind in after years and keep the 
heart fresh with the generous ardor of youth; 3rd.—The acquisi- 
tion of such knowledge and ideas as shall furnish armor and weap- 
ons for the coming battle with ignorance and error. The above 
arrangement may present a climax, or an anti-climax, according to 
the view taken of the main purpose of culture. 

For many highly valued branches of study, we can claim only 
the first purpose mentioned, the development of intellectual 
power. Such are the higher mathematics, logic, etc. Yet, while 
this may be true, we know, also, that the skillful teacher can han- 
dle no subject which has not for his pupils a vivifying and stimu- 
lating power whose influence shall neither cease with the expiration 
of his years of tutelage, nor end, we may hope, with life itself. 

1— Vou. XI.— No. 2. 
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The third division which I have chosen to make, assumes a varied 
degree of importance in the minds of educators. For myself, 
I consider the acquisition of positive information but a small 
part of the purpose of education, while to those who scout the idea 
of our obligation to train the moral faculties and the imagination, 
I have nothing to say; this, the last part of my argument, is not 
for them, for we can meet on no common ground. 

Let us now consider the claims put forth by the advocates of a 
broad and generous study of the masterpieces of our English 
tongue, as fitted to accomplish one or a// these ends we have pro- 
posed as the objects of scholastic training. You will notice that I 
do not use that misleading term “ reading,” but “ study,” by which 
I mean a study not only broad in scope and variety, but close, an- 
alytical, and critical. 

Such a study (as I hope to be able to show presently by illustra- 
tion) calls into activity the most important faculties of the mind; 
—judgment in discriminating between the false and the true in 
the thought conveyed, as well as the manner in which it is 
presented; taste in the admiration of the good and the beautiful; 
memory in recalling and reproducing the ideas gained; imagination 
in placing before the mind the glowing images which the writer 
has before him conceived. We may add to this, that facility and 
ease of expression which constant practice alone can give; the 
power of analysis gained in the daily exercise of selecting the main 
thought and grouping the subordinate ones according to a definite 
plan; and the training in exactness and perfect accuracy in the use 
of language. 

And concerning the second of the great aims of culture, the 
creation of an abiding enthusiasm for learning, how shall I convey 
my own sense of the great value it must be to every student to 
gain a feeling of friendship—one might almost say of kinship— 
with those great minds who have thought the noblest thoughts, 
and clothed them in divinest language. 

This feeling of fellowship with the master intellects of the 
world will serve to dignify his whole being. It will engender no 
sentiment of irreverence, I am sure, to recognize the sweet human- 
ity of Wordsworth, Whittier, and Burns voicing for him the vague 
thoughts he has dreamed in solitude. It will do him no harm to 
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fee] that he has walked in the noble company of Burk and Web- 
ster, listened to their high and glowing rhetoric, and been borne 
along by the resistless tide of their logic and their passion. No 
more are trumpet-tongued Milton and silvery-voiced Irving mere 
shadowy names to be looked up in the Biographical Dictionary, 
but friendly presences whose very mention has power to call the 
light to his eye, and the glow to his cheek. I care not whether he 
can repeat one line from either of these writers, it will be a 
great and blessed thing if he has learned to love them, and turns 
with longing, in his leisure hours, from the glitter of a false and 
ephemeral literature to the tranquil society of Lamb, Hawthorne, 
Emerson, or any writer, ancient or modern, who saw the truth 
with clear vision and proclaimed it with fearless tongue. 

And as to the last of the three ends of education,— the acquisi- 
tion of facts and ideas,—I need pause but a moment upon this 
topic; for it will be readily seen by the teacher how easily available 
is the study of English Literature, for adding to the fund of general 
information. Into this vast treasury has been poured all the wealth 
of richly stored minds; history, science, geography, philosophy,— 
every department of human thought and knowledge is laid under 
contribution, and the ardent teacher will find the materials too 
richly strewn in his pathway, and the temptation strong to crowd 
too much into the brief time of instruction. Butthe chief advant- 
age of this study is after all more difficult to explain,— the exalt- 
ing of the ideals, the strengthening of principles of virtue, the 
broadening of what is almost of necessity the norrowness of youth, 
the tempering of its rashness, and the correction of all its crude 
and morbid ways of thinking and feeling. It is to this very influ- 
ence that we look for the power that shall sweeten the springs of 
existence so that all its onward flowing shall be beneficient and 
serene. 

Will it be thought an overstatement if we say that were noth- 
ing to be gained by this study save what is disciplinary, there 
would still be abundant reason for bestowing upon it fully one- 
fourth of the time and labor of the school course? What teacher 
has not at times been appalled on finding his pupils utterly un- 
able to reproduce, even vaguely, the ideas of a lesson in geography, 
history, physiology or some similar study, in the preparation of 
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which much time had been spent? By the aid of helpfully speci- 
fic questions such students may make a recitation, but they can 
have no grasp of ideas that will endure. Then, too, what a saving 
of time in other studies would result, could pupils begin them, 
already prepared by a proper discipline in the acquisition of ideas! 
Why is it that the sophomore or junior in college is able to thor- 
oughly master twenty or thirty pages of history or other such 
study, while the average high school student finds three or four 
quite enough for his effort? It surely is not that the one has a 
less retentive memory than the other, but rather that he has a 
mind less attentive to ideas. Is it urged that the college student 
has acquired this power without such training as we propose? 
But has he not spent thrice the time in the practice of mental at- 
tention? So that even were his early training poor, the severe 
labor of subsequent years could hardly fail to give him a great ad- 
vantage in the power over ideas. 

Even the practical man of affairs whose early education was that 
of the commonest of schools, and whose mind has since been given 
almost wholly to the details of business.— has, in the many years 
of bargaining and directing, at last acquired a mental grip that a 
better kind of education would have given him at the beginning of 
his business life. Such a man will, on asingle reading, give a much 
better abstract of the ideas contained in a page of English prose 
than can pupils of most of our high schools. When our pupils 
shall have acquired this power to read quickly, comprehend fully, 
and reproduce clearly, then shall we find that a ‘ fourteen weeks” 
study of physiology or botany will give a less absurdly defective 
preparation in those studies than is now usually obtained. 

That this mental power may be acquired by a thorough drill in 
English, I shall endeavor presently to show. 

The so called English courses of our high schools, and the scien- 
tific courses of many higher institutions of learning, have been in 
the past much inferior to the classical, and into these courses have 
drifted a large number of pupils who, because they lacked time, 
money, or mental capacity, were denied the privilege of the longer 
and better course. Too often it has been but a short cut to a di- 
ploma. 

This need not be so, and I am yery glad to know that in our best 
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institutions the scientific course at least has been of late materially 
strengthened. Doubtless it will be long before it will be generally 
conceded that pupils can acquire as much mental discipline and 
real culture by means of an English course as can be obtained in 
the same length of time by the classics. For myself, I fully believe 
that such an equality will be established in the history of educa- 
tional work in the future, but an argument to establish the possi- 
bility of such equality is not within the scope of this paper. It is 
enough for our present purpose to remind you that in our high 
schools we are often compelled to teach English or nothing, since 
very many cannot, or will not, take the classical course. Then the 
question ‘ what shall we teach and how shall we teach it” becomes 
one of absorbing interest. The admirable discipline of classical 
study is denied by none who really know what it is. The general 
course of preparation and instruction is fixed and definite; the 
attention of the student is easily compelled, and the exercise of the 
discriminative and retentive faculties is almost a matter of course. 
The pupil easily learns what he must do and how to doit. But 
with the study of English it is different. It is difficult at first for 
him to find out what he does not know of the pages of prose or 
verse assigned him. He has read the three or four pages in almost 
as many minutes, and he feels like asking, ‘‘ What else is there to 
do?” We might, not without profit, direct him to study the etymol- 
ogy of various words in the paragraph, to so carefully observe the 
punctuation that he can reproduce it from memory, to prepare syn- 
onyms, and to memorize certain portions. This we must do, but 
we must do far more than this, if we hope to make such work use- 
ful in the high degree we have stated. The pupil must be helped 
to appreciate the ideas contained in the pages before him. If it is 
a worthy selection it is the product of a wise and genial mind in 
its happiest moment and freest condition; hence it will well repay 
both teacher and pupil to pause over the page until the secret bur- 
den of thought, of tenderness, of logic, of pathos or humor, has 
been borne to the soul. Happy the pupil, and twice happy the 
teacher who thus finds food for the mind and heart, instead of 
resting contented with the dry and empty husks which too often 
pass for all that is to be gained in this branch. 

I would like to call your attention also, for a moment, to the 
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admirable complement the study of English Literature affords to 
a scientific course. The strong tendency nowadays is toward 
what is called “practical education,” and teachers are often sad- 
dened by the apparent impossibility of imparting a symmetrical 
training; for there are other purposes served by an education besides 
an increased ability to earn a good living. But we have already 
alluded to this, the rich and varied culture to be obtained from a 
close study of the noblest works in our language,— a culture which 
nothing else can supply, and without which the most exact learn- 
ing will fail of giving the grace, polish, and dignity of a well-bal- 
anced and symmetrical education. 

But even did one’s experience seem to justify a feeling of ability 
to do such work as this, yet how hopeless would be the attempt to 
describe the methods. For myself, while feeling far from satisfied 
with any results [ have obtained, yet I have thought that by pre- 
senting some few hints of ways of work that I have found very 
useful, I might call out other suggestions that would help to give 
greater clearness and definiteness to the work in this branch. 

The language drill in the lower rooms of a graded school is ex- 
cellent as a preparation for this work in literature in the higher 
rooms, and the nearer we approach the latter the more should such 
language drill partake of the nature of that work in the high 
school, for which it is the preparation. 

Most of the work of the first few lessons must be done with 
the teacher leading and directing the thought of the pupils, by 
brief explanation and suggestive question or comment, doing this 
as the lesson is read orally; at the same time strongly urging them 
to pass no word or expression unchallenged whose meaning they 
do not clearly understand. 

Then close the book and recall the leading ideas of the lesson by 
catch words. By this I mean words that are so nearly related to 
the main ideas, that around them will gather the symmetrical 
thought, as gathers the crystal upon the thread placed in a sat- 
urated solution. These words should be placed upon the board, 
and a few minutes given the members of the class in which to 
arrange the thoughts in sentence form, while the teacher passes 
around helping those who may find the work too difficult. An 
analysis may then be made of a portion of the lesson, carrying the 
sub-classification as far as may seem necessary. 
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The grammatical relation of paragraphs may be quickly sketched 
upon the black board, being careful that time be not wasted in 
profitless discussion. If such disputes arise, ask the opponents to 
place their arguments on the blackboard in time for the lesson of 
the following day, at which time if no agreement can be reached, 
and if it seems desirable to end the discussion, let the teacher 
briefly but clearly state his own reasons for a conclusive decision, 
if the case admits of such. 

Then let the pupils attempt to substitute for words or phrases 
of the book such of their own as may seem to them to convey near- 
ly the same idea, pausing to elicit such remarks concerning the 
exact meaning of the contrasted expressions and their appropriate 
use as may seem profitable. 

If the selection is poetry a transposition to prose is an exercise 
exceedingly profitable, affording a really excellent drill in compo- 
sition. In using this, I have found the following rules of service 
in directing the efforts of pupils: 1st. Eliminate the rhyme 
by changing the words or the order of expression; 2nd. Expand 
the similes or other rhetorical figures that will admit of such treat- 
ment, and as often as possible, employ original illustrations in 
place of those of the text; and, finally, add such ideas as may sug- 
gest themselves, if they are in strict harmony with the others. Of 
course, whether it be prose or verse, all historical or biographical, 
scientific or literary, allusions must be explained. 

If the book which is used is not indexed, an analytical index of 
contents may, after sufficient study, be prepared by the class and 
pasted inside the cover. 

A good expedient for occasional use, is to say to the class, “I 
will give you two minutes in which to acquire the idea of this 
page "— making the time correspond to the length and difficulty of 
the passage. 

This will command the perfect attention of almost any class. 

The pupils must be taught how to study, and abundant work 
must be done in recitation to show them what they are expected to 
do, and how it may be done. The plans which I have suggested 
are such as I have found useful in my own classes, and therefore I 
can with some confidence call them practical. Hach teacher must 
decide for himself how much can be advantageously used in a single 
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recitation, and what the order shall be, but pupils must understand 
that each one must present somethiig as evidence that he has tried 
to do the work assigned, however inferior the result may be to that 
produced by the best in the class. 

There are several difficulties in the way of this work which are 
sufficiently grave to merit attention. First, it may be said that no 
time or place is allowed. But to this we reply that this study 
may be so conducted as to include all work in composition and 
rhetoric, most of the necessary drill in grammar and in spelling, 
and afford a most excellent practice in clear intelligent elocution. 
The debating society will furnish all the additional opportunity re- 
quired for exercise in declamation, if more is needed than class- 
time supplies. 

But we cannot afford to lose the opportunity thus given for 
storing the mind with noble and beautiful passages. 

This should be a frequent exercise and will become one of keenest 
delight to pupils. 

But it may be said that text-books cannot be found or, if that 
difficulty were met, that such work is beyond the ability of or- 
dinary teachers. A most praiseworthy effort is now being made 
by book firms to supply this need, and many excellent books are 
now at hand. We have Rolfe’s and Hudson’s Shakspeares, Swin- 
ton’s books of supplementary reading, and an entire set of Hudson’s 
judicious and excellent selections, accompanied by prefaces which 
combine the finest taste, the most profound learning, with such a 
genuine and infectous love for pure literature, all clothed in lan- 
guage that transports one by its beauty and its sweetness, that we 
do not see how any teacher can resist its power. Besides all these, 
the American Book Exchange is now publishing standard works at 
the most marvelously low figures. 

Doubtless there will always exist a difficulty in procuring 
teachers, competent to do this work, which I have so briefly out- 
lined, but I am not aware that it is an easy matter to find in- 
structors in any department or any branch able to perform the 
fine and noble offices of the perfect teacher. Mechanical ones 
enough there are, whose horizon is bounded by the questions at 
the bottom of the page in the text-book. 

But shall we neglect this great opportunity thus placed in our 
hands because of the imperfection of weapons? 
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A great revolution is taking place in the minds of the community, 
and who knows but we have come into the kingdom for such a 
time as this? 

Rather, let us gird ourselves for added effort to meet this new 
emergency and by dilligent supervision, illustrative work, and care- 
ful and inspiring criticism, strive to supplement the defective 
agencies at our command. 


~—>— 


SUPERINTENDENTS AS INSTITUTE AND ASSOCIATION 
* WORKERS. 


(A paper read by Supt. Henry Nett before the Convention of Superintendents, at Madi- 
son, December 29, 1880.) 





The common schools, the graded schools, the normal schools, 
and the university form a graded series of factors in the educational 
agencies of the State. The first deals with the child in answer to 
its earliest claims upon society, for the rudiments of an education; 
the next two minister to the demands of youth desirous of a train- 
ing that will fit them for the more responsible positions of life, 
prominent among which is the practice of teaching; while the 
university prepares the student for a professional field, and incites 
him to further pursue the discovery of truth. 

If these deductions agree with facts we see that the teaching 
force for our common schools, is supplied by the graded and nor- 
mal schools of the State. The former, which furnish nine-tenths of 
all the teachers of our district schools, are, from the general nature 
of their courses of study unfitted for giving that special training so 
necessary to the systematic teacher; while the latter, both in their 
requirements of proficiency and convenience of access, are too far 
removed from the present needs of our common schools and the 
mass of those preparing to become teachers, to be of direct practi- 
cal benefit. The young man who has the means to attend a nor- 
mal school, and the mental and physical ability to pass through its 
course of study, is not likely to remain long in a common school. 
He soon passes into a higher grade, or turns into a more lucrative 
business sphere. Thus, graduating from a normal school has almost 
become synonymous with turning one’s back upon common school 
work, 
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That this aggregation of normal interests at a few leading centers 
does not fully meet the demand of our common schools for such 
training, is evident from the fact that the managers of our educa- 
tional interests send out semi-annually regular and special con- 
ductors of institute work, the design of which is to instruct our 
lowest grade of teachers in the knowledge and art of teaching. 

As accessory to this work the county superintendent should play 
avery important part. The statutory provisions defining his duties 
are not only for examinations and visitations, but also for annual 
institutes. He is required by law to become a worker in the insti- 
tute, either as principal or assistant. This three-fold character 
of his duties opens to him a wide field of observation relative to the 
needs of teachers and schouls. In the process of written and oral 
examinations he discovers the ability of the applicant so far as 
technical knowledge appears, and at the same time forms an esti- 
mate of his probable success in the school room. There are many 
peculiarities of look, dress, tone, voice, action and passion that 
betray to the careful examiner unmistakable signs of success or 
failure. All these he bears in mind and carries with him as a basis 
of future criticism when he enters the school room. At this point 
the superintendent begins the second phase of his prescribed duties, 
namely; school visitation. To his previously acquired knowledge 
and hypothetically formed opinion of the teacher, he now brings 
the test of actual observation. The character of the work done is 
noted, its excellencies approved; its defects criticized and im- 
provements suggested. In addition to this, the drawbacks of the 
school and the school room are considered and credited, in a nega- 
tive sense, to the benefit of the teacher. 

As a result of these two means of obtaining information the 
superintendent has a store of facts respecting each teacher and 
school which furnishes a better basis for effective institute work than 
can be obtained in any other way. A careful collection of these 
data will readily reveal certain defects more or iess general in a 
large number of schools. These leading wants in the educational 
work will give color and direction to his aims in the institute work 
and constitute one of the main elements of the superintendent’s 
strength in their departments. 

If these are reasons why he has a decided advantage over others 
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in this kind of work, by so much the more is it an argument that 
he should engage in it. Knowledge is dead if not utilized. To 
have its effect upon the material world it must be applied; to be 
productive of good in the mental, it must be imparted and assimu- 
lated, to be again imparted and rendered effective. It is of no use 
that a superintendent observe the condition of his schools and keep 
that knowledge to himself. That it may have its legitimate results 
he must acquaint the teacher with his estimate of the work — its ex- 
cellencies and defects, and in the event of the latter, suggest a remedy. 
But in nearly every instance of visitation where improvement is 
suggested to any extent, time is wanting in which to fully explain 
the better method. If told in brief, the teacher is often too unapt, 
or too indifferent to follow out in detail the better plan hinted at. 
As a cure for indolence a public criticism is an excellent remedy; 
but for unaptness the proper antidote is thorough instruction in the 
institute or association. Here the superintendent can develop in 
detail, not to one but to a hundred, his subject and its mode of 
treatment. 

Owing to the superior ability of the institute conductors fur- 
nished by the State, the superintendent is more frequently a man- 
ager in attendance, or a figure-head in ornament, than a real in- 
structor at the regular institutes. His commonplace ideas of re- 
form, picked up by observing defective methods of teaching in 
dingy, crowded, country schools, have not crystalized into a finely 
formulated system of instruction, such as would compare favorably 
with the more systematically trained instructor. In consequence 
of this, by a self-denial as ingenuous as it is complete, he resigns to 
an already overtaxed conductor who would be glad to yield him the 
time, an opportunity of imparting useful and necessary informa- 
tion. It is only in the less formal association, conducted by him- 
self and his teachers, that the superintendent vegetates and blos- 
soms in all the luxuriance of a spring-time prophetic of an abund- 
ant harvest. He recalls the leading defects that he has noticed in 
his rounds of inspection, and by assigning topics that will lead to 
discussion upon these, he adopts the natural and familiar method 
of drawing out the latent abilities of the teacher, and at the same 
time exemplifies his own methods by actual work before the asso- 
ciation. If he can do this when left to himself in the association, 
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why not when attending the regular institute? There should be 
no formality in the latter that would prevent the ready participating 
of superintendent and teachers in practical work; there should be no 
less at the former than is consistent with dignity and work well 
planned. 

The position taken is not, that superintendents are not qualified 
to assist, or do not assist in the work of their regular institute, but 
that in many cases having no special training for this kind of work 
they do not perform the proper share that would seem to be de- 
manded of them. Their acquaintance with the condition of school 
work would warrant us in assuming that much valuable teaching 
was lost which otherwise would be not only a great gain to the 
cause, but an aid and relief to the conductor. The experience ac- 
quired here might soon rise equal to the task of conducting regu- 
lar institutes alone. 

The variety and amount of work to be done in an institute is too 
exhausting for one man, and the first to assist him should be the 
superintendent. 

No one, for instance, is better prepared than he to take up the 
subject of “classification” and discuss the applicability of the 
* grading system” to the present condition of our country schools. 
A great many practical hints on the best modes of conducting ex- 
ercises in penmanship could readily be made, as he sees this carried 
on under every variety of circumstance. Even in primary reading 
and geography, he must have gathered from different teachers a 
great many useful ideas that could be repeated in a series of ex- 
ercises with the institute. 

Besides this, there are few superintendents who have not some 
specialty which they feel confident to handle in the presence of any 
gathering. 

In the less formal local associations this latent power of the su- 
perintendent finds readier exercise. Experience suggests that or- 
ganizations of teachers be formed at three or four leading points 
in the county, their meetings to be held monthly. Let the time of 
each meeting be fixed by the superintendent, so that it may be the 
most convenient possible for him to attend as he goes round among 
the schools. A president, secretary, and executive committee of 
three to make appointments, arrange programmes, order of business, 
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&e., should be appointed. Let the time of meeting, appointments, 
and order of business be published with the minutes of the previ- 
ous meeting, so that all may come prepared to take an active part 
in the association. 

At such gatherings the superintendent will find excellent oppor- 
tunities for making suggestions, and exemplifying methods that 
have a direct bearing upon the every-day work of the schools. 
Difficulties of a general or specific nature will be presented, and a 
settled plan of action agreed upon, which will carry with it the 
approval of official sanction. To such meetings will come many 
who were unable to attend the regular institutes, and there learn 
for the first time many of the excellent methods and ideas of 
teaching introduced by our normal conductors. Through the as- 
sociation the superintendents will become auxiliaries to the nor- 
mal work, and be the means of bringing to the public mind in the 
remotest part of the county, thoughts upon the educational prog- 
ress of the day. Public remark will become more frequent, the 
teacher’s aspirations heightened, and a livelier interest mani- 
fested in the cause of all our social and intellectual progress. 

All things considered, the superintendent’s is an important trust, 
and the work of the institute and the association a fitting oppor- 
tunity to show his willingness and ability to discharge the duties 





of his office. a = Henry NEILL. 
SUPPLEMENTARY BLACKBOARD READING LESSONS. 
No. II. 


These lessons should vary as much in style as in matter. Child- 
ren are pleased with whatever is novel. The size of the children 
is not a factor in the statement just made. 

The following may be given as a riddle lesson: 

1. Guess my name. 
2..I can sing. 

3. I am bright. 

4, I have a long nose. 
5. Iam made of tin. 

With this lesson in mind, the teacher may ask the children,— 
How many would like to guess a riddle? 

If the teacher have the right spirit, every hand will be raised, 
every child will be eager and curious. 
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The teacher will then print or write the riddle on the blackboard, 
calling on the pupils to read each line as soon as it is written. 

After the reading of any line except the first, the teacher can 
allow pupils to come to her side and whisper their guesses as to what 
can sing, or what has a long nose. 

When each child has had an opportunity of guessing, the 
teacher can mention the names of those who have guessed cor- 
rectly, and then draw rapidly upon the board a picture of a tin tea 
kettle. 

The curiosity of the children being satisfied on this point, their 
attention may be again directed to the reading of the lesson. 

There are many ways of reading such a lesson. I will give a 
few of them: 

1. The teacher may point to a line and the pupils read. 

2. A pupil may point to a line and select another pupil to read. 

3. Pupils may read in turn one line each. 

4, Pupils may read in order, each one choosing his own line. 

5. A pupil may point while the remainder of the class read in 
concert. 

6. The teacher may point for the class to read in a whisper in 
concert. 

7. The teacher may select a pupil to read the entire lesson. 

8. The teacher may give the number of some line, without 
pointing to it, and ask the pupils to read individually or in con- 
cert. 

9. The teacher may select pupils to read the lesson from right to 
left. 

These different methods cannot all be used with the same ex- 
ercise, but the teacher can select those likely to be the most pleas- 
ing to the children, or devise new methods. 

If a short drill in spelling is desirable at the close of the reading, 
children enjoy selecting words from the lesson and spelling them 
with closed eyes. They take pride in selecting the hardest words. 

When the pupils have passed to their desks, require a reproduc- 
tion of the lesson upon slates or slips of paper. Do not consider 
any reproduction complete, that does not show a fair attempt to 
reproduce the picture. 

Oshkosh, Wis. Mrs. E. B. Bataes. 
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EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS. 


WISCONSIN PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. 
Minutes of Sesston held at Madison, December 28, 1880. 


Owing to inclemency of weather, and the absence of Mr. Pray, 
no session was held on Monday evening, as set down in the pro- 
gramme. 

At 9 A. M., Tuesday, the association was called to order. Mr. 
Viebahn, of Manitowoc, read his paper on “ Social Science in Graded 
and High Schools”. No discussion followed. Miss Muzzy followed 
with a paper, “ History Taught to Children.” 

Principal Stewart made a few remarks on the subject, but no 
further discussion followed. 

A short intermission was then given, after which Prof. W. H. 
Beach presented his paper, “Teaching Language in Graded and 
High Schools.” <A sharp discussion followed, partecipated in by 
Profs. Marsh, Briggs, of Oshkosh, Westcott, Schmidt, Anderson, 
Reed, Viebahn, and Supt.Gray. Superintendent Gray agreed with 
Professor Beach as to the influence of educated parents, and would 
therefore always advocate the putting of the best men and women 
in the primary schools. 

Prof. Westcott deprecated the practice of promoting teachers of 
primary departments into other grades, as soon as they had proved 
their fitness to be primary teachers. It would be better to pay them 
higher wages to remain where they were. He would try to get 
the best talent to go into the primary department. 

Professor Schmidt preferred the old A B C method to many of 
the highly philosophical, but very often unnatural methods tried 
by many primary teachers nowadays. He ventured the assertion 
that we could not get the best teachers to go into the primary 
schools; but Mr. Gray declared that we could if the people 
would pay them to go there. Mr. Anderson objected to having an 
object lesson or any other lesson turned into a language les- 
son. He believed the whole attention of the class should be 
focalized on the subject in hand. Mr. Emery said that clear vigor- 
ous language was the expression of clear vigorous thought. De- 
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velop the thought, and it would find words for its own expression. 

In opposition to the utterance of a weak brother, whose knowl- 
edge of newspapers seems to be limited to the cheapest sort, and 
who therefore objects to children’s reading them, Professor West- 
cott very sensibly declared that he would rather have his children 
read the substantial parts of a good newspaper, than Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim’s Progress, or Robinson Crusoe. 

In the afternoon, Prof. Westcott presented his paper, “ What 
Subjects in Natural Science should Graded and High Schools 
Teach; and what should be the General Method of Teaching the 
same.” Discussion followed. Rev. J. B. Pradt spoke of the diffi- 
culties of the teacher in pursuing the work set forth. Prof. Beach 
spoke of the utility of chemistry in developing thought and enthu- 
siasm. Trin. W. E. Anderson stood by Mr. Beach; he wanted to 
know, too, in how many directions the education of the child could 
be carried on at the same time. Prof. Briggs, of Oshkosh, thought 
that if the pupils were once waked up, they were waked up all 
over. Prof. Sehmidt said the danger of chemical work and its dis- 
agreeable features had been alluded to; he found such objections to» 
most anything worth doing. Astronomy had evidently been neg- 
lected, while these savants were groping in ditches. Here was a 
field full of interest, not dangerous, as even botany has been found 
to be by one of Wisconsin’s best Principals, accessible every where 
and at all seasons. Supt. Gray thought each teacher should fol- 
low his bent. Prof. Daniells believes Natural Science brings the 
teacher and pupil closer together. Personal contact with the pu- 
pil had proved very effective. But the teacher should be considera- 
ble of a specialist to succeed. Prof. W. G. Clough gave his expe- 
rience in chemistry; told how he failed and how succeeded. Success 
depended on the teacher’s enthusiasm and personal experience in 
the subject. Mr. Westcott owned he found entomology the most 
available in respect to cheapness and universality. 

The thought of all seemed to be that every teacher should do 
some earnest work outside the books, in some scientific or literary 
department best suited to his character and opportunity; that such 
efforts, in any direction, would help in others, and so give the 
pupils present help and capacity for future usefulness; that much 
depended on personal contact and influence with the pupils, and on 
earnestness and experience in the subject. Intermission followed. 
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Called to order by President Emery. Discussion of the function 
of the Principal’s Association was opened by a statement of the 
facts of its organization. Mr. Beach told the motives which in- 
fluenced its separation from the State Association. Prof. Stewart 
thought, from experience as member and officer, that the results 
desired could be secured through the general session. E. R. Smith 
agreed. Prof. Miller thought a division of the work had a tend- 
ency to weaken both Associations. Profs. Schmidt and Gould 
coincided in this opinion with Prof. Miller. Prof. Sprague then 
read his paper, “ Study of English Literature.” No discussion fol- 
lowed. The following report of committee previously appointed 
was then presented. 

Your committee would respectfully report the following nomi- 
nations: 

For President, 8. A. Hooper, of Port Washington; Vice Presi- 
dent, A. A. Miller, of Waukesha; Secretary, W. G. Clough, of 
Portage; Treasurer, J. H. Cummings, of Sparta. 

K. R. Surrx, 

J. G. INGALLs, 

Wma. E. ANDERSON, 
Committee. 


Adopted, and on motion of Prof. E. Marsh, those persons were 
elected. 

Secretary’s report was made, showing $22 on hand. Report ac- 
cepted. E.R. Smith moved that copies of the papers read before 
this Association be requested for publication in the JouRNAL oF 
Epucation; carried. Moved by Mr. Sprague, that the member- 
ship fee of one dollar be remitted; carried, and the Principals in 
the room were invited to join the Association. A motion to turn 
over the funds to the General Association was lost. It was then 
resolved that the special programme be omitted; and instead 
thereof, the officers of the Association should call meetings at 
their option as developments might demand. 


Adjourned. 
I, N. Stewart, 


Secretary. 
2— VoL. XI.—No. 2. 
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SELECTED. 


KINDERGARTEN. 


(Commendation by an English Educator on Visitiug the Normal School at Oshkosh.) 


One feature of the normal school is peculiarly interesting to 
every one who has at heart the great cause of national education. 
It is the kindergarten; and to its pleasant precincts I at once de- 
termine to devote a goodly portion of my too limited time. The 
mere fact of its existence under the fostering care of a State insti- 
tution is a matter of which Wisconsin has a right to be proud. 
Even in its introduction into England, so much ignorance, prejudice 
and indifference had to be combatted, that one is pleasingly sur- 
prised to find it here an established base of educational ground- 
work. If parents but knew the beneficent results of the system; if 
they could see the child’s mind begin to expand under its benign 
influence; if they could watch the reasoning faculties as day by 
day they develop; if they could see the enthusiasm inspired, the 
crudities of disposition softened, the better natures awakened, and 
the bright gleams of knowledge beginning to bud, they would 
bless the name of Froebel and the royal road to learning he has 
given their little ones. The greatest obstacle to the popular 
appreciation of these schools, is that they are so rarely understood. 
The casual observer sees only a pleasant gathering of little ones, 
who by song, game, and gesture pass away an hour or two each 
day, out of mischief and probably under the mild influence of a 
very indulgent discipline. He does not see that the very founda- 
tions of all logical thought are being laid, nor does he catch the 
intricate beauties of a method that has long been endorsed by the 
greatest educators the world has produced. How can he tell as he 
watches the pretty school gambols that his child is being uncon- 
sciously led to think, to compare, to analyze, to construct, to criti- 
cize, and to perfect; or that in its nature are being raised such 
habits of order, cheerfulness, ingenuity and self-responsibility that 
time can never obliterate? It is true that some Kindergarten 
schools have failed. Why? Because there is such a lack of good 
teachers. It is not everyone who can conduct a school of this 
character. It needs a person possessed of unflagging animal 
spirits, of bright, child-loving nature, of perfect freedom from 
external cares, of unlimited patience, and of intense enthusiasm. 
It is not mere graduation at a Kindergarten college that will fit a 
teacher for such a position. There must be vigor, snap —and we 
had almost said the buoyancy of youth—but the memory of a 
noble woman with grey hairs in the far-away, crowded city of 
Birmingham, who to this day, though nearly sixty years of age, 
leads scores of little children through the flowery paths of a Kinder- 
garten, forbids the assertion. Some people are never old; like 
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Oliver Wendell Holmes, they live alife of protracted youth. Ani- 
mated with these reflections, I was prepared, perhaps, to be a little 
hypercritical in my observations at Oshkosh. I confess to having 
gone many a mile out of my way, on more than one occasion, to 
see some vaunted Kindergarten, which on nearer approach turned 
out to be a mere modified plan of the old method of infant-teach- 
ing, learned with a little gesture, song and object lessons. Here, 
however, was the real system. The teacher, Miss Talmage, one of 
Miss Blows’ graduates from St. Louis, was— well, when I have said 
she showed that she was asuperb Kindergarten teacher, I have said 
all that is necessary in her praise. How pleasant, too, to one who 
understands the thing, to watch the little children go through their 
daily exercises with such relish and vim, to hear them say their 
“good morning” so prettily, was in itself a lesson. Then their 
song, their little prayer and the chanting of the simple words of 
the Golden Rule. Now watch them take to their “ occupations,” 
their sewing, weaving, platting, gift-lessons, and block and stick 
building. What are those little ones doing there? Why, says a 
casual observer, they are playing with blocks, just as they do on 
the nursery floor at home. Are they? Do you know, most skep- 
tical of men, that under guise of that pretty game they have just 
had a lesson in vulgar fractions that they will never forget. That 
small boy with the blue eyes, can tell you exactly what an eighth, 
a tenth, or a sixteenth of that heap represents, and I'll guarantee 
that you could not have made him understand the same by the 
old method without much ingenuity on your part, and much con- 
fusion on his. There are, we learn, nineteen scholars in regular 
attendance: One need not ask if they are happy and enthusiastic; 
and we feel pretty well assured that if their parents were inter- 
viewed, we should be corroborated in asserting that they were glad 
when school time came. The success of the system in this institu- 
tion will be of immense consequence throughout the northwest. 
At teachers’ institutes, state associations, and similar professional 
gatherings, the method is talked about and commended and strongly 
supported —in words. It needs some vigorous, enterprising school- 
men, who understand their business, to establish schools of this 
character under the charge of suitable teachers. To such we would 
say —first go and visit Oshkosh.— B. B., in Oshkosh Northwestern. 





TEXT-BOOKS AND THEIR USES. 


The human race has been constructing this ladder of human 
experience and science for more than six thousand years. If we 
decline to use this ladder, and try to make one for ourselves, we 
shall not do much more than the first generation did; while with 
the aid of this ladder, in our school years, from six to twenty years, 
we may traverse and verify the entire length of this enormous per- 
iod of human life. 
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The text-book, then, may be always regarded as an aid to the 
school,—a most potent instrument tor good; enabling the bright 
pupil, even with the worst methods of instruction, to participate, 
by his own efforts, in the recorded experience and wisdom of man- 
kind; helping even the dull and stupid to some extent; under the 
highest method —that of investigation — rapidly stimulating the 
powers of self-activity in the child, so that he becomes able in 
interpreting and comprehending the results of others, and in add- 
new discoveries and new ideas to the aggregate product of his 
race. 

Two objects to be obtained in the study of the text-book thus 
appear. The one, the substantial or objective one, is the occupa- 
tion of the mind with truth, with what has been tested and found 
essential to civilization. The other phase is the self-activity of 
the pupil, the element of subjective growth in perception and 
thinking. Fora spiritual being, nought exists except what occu- 

ies his self-activity. He must act upon it and make it his object. 
hat he does not comprehend is no truth for his consciousness. 
The side of self-activity of the pupil is, therefore, indispensable, but 
it is not everything. Self-activity without an objective substantial 
result is a mere formal activity, and does not resulé in education in 
any high sense of the term. 

There must be a union of formal and substantial in school edu- 
cation. The what to study is as important as the how to study. 
The course of study and the proper order of studies belong, there- 
fore, to the substantial side of education, and form an object of 
pedagogic study quite as important as the investigation of the 
method of instruction. , 

“Text-book instruction” is the form of instruction adopted by 
the deep instinct of modern society, as the most direct and effect- 
ive method of initiating the individual man into spiritual partici- 
pation in the activity of his race. By it our system of instruction 
is best enabled to secure what is substantial, without sacrificing 
the formal.— W. T. Harris, in “‘ Education.” 


— 


TRAINED TEACHERS. 


There is now a balance of $316,000 in the State Treasury of 
Illinois, chargeable with only the expenses of the State Superin- 
tendency from this time until next July. The State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction recommends that after reserving the ex- 
penses of his office for the time specified, the remainder, say 
$310,000, be appropriated for the erection of three more normal 
school buildings, in as many different parts of this State. He says 
suitable grounds can be obtained, and a building every way adapted 
to the wants of a normal school of four hundred pupils, and the 
model school, which should be connected with every such institu- 
tion, can be put up and properly furnished for less than $100,000. 
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Let us see what are the arguments for such an expenditure. There 
are now 22,255 teachers in the public schools of Illinois. Of these 
17,347 were employed last year in the ungraded schools. A large 
proportion of the teachers of the graded schools, have received 
some preparation for their work by completing the full course of 
primary, intermediate, grammar, and high school instruction, sup- 
plemented in places by a few months ina normal class. As the 
greater part of their course was pursued when their minds were 
immature, and when they had no thought of becoming teachers, 
such training can hardly be regarded as a substitute for the pro- 
fessional training of a good normal school. Recruits of this sort 
enter the ranks of teachers as empirics. They are to learn how to 
teach at the cost of the tax-payers in the most irrational and ex- 
pensive way possible, picking up their trade at the expense of the 
public financially, and at the expense of the children mentally and 
morally. But, if this may be said with truth of the graduates of 
our city high schools, how shall we characterize the practice of 
of supplying our country schools with teachers taken, for the most 
part, from these same schools. The question, what shall be done 
to improve the country schools? comes up from all parts of the 
country as a continual plaint. It is safe to affirm that very little 
can be done to improve them so long as they are filled, from year 
to year, with pupils taken from these same schools utterly un- 
trained for their work. It may or may not be of advantage to the 
larger country schools to introduce certain features of the graded 
system. Only give them instructors schooled for their mission, 
and everything else can be trusted to their common sense and the 
counsel of a good county superintendent. 

The State Superintendent in his forthcoming report, plants him- 
self right here, and exclaims: “Illinois, in its constitution, has 
deliberately committed itself to the principle that the State should 
undertake the public education of its children. It has established 
a system of public schools. For the support of these the people of 
the State are taxed under the laws over $6,500,000 annually. By 
so doing the State practically compels the people to educate their 
children in the public schools; for few people can afford to pay 
their school tax and at the same time pay for their children’s tui- 
tion in private schools, even if the private schools were not, except 
in large cities, virtually suppressed by the free tuition of the pub- 
lic system.” The logical sequence of all this, Mr. Slade thinks, is, 
that it is the duty of the State to see that good teachers are pro- 
vided for the schools it compels the people to support and patron- 
ize. If there is any fallacy in this conclusion, we are unable to 
discover it. All other countries that have established a system of 
free schools have adopted this doctrine as the corollary of such a 
policy, and provided for the training of teachers. France has 86 
normal schools; Italy, 115; England, 41; little Belgium, 23; 
Switzerland, 32; coming back to our own country, Massachusetts, 
with 311,528 pupils enrolled (more than her total population of 
legal school age), and with only 7,537 teachers, has 5 normal schools; 
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Pennsylvania, with 935,740 children enrolled in schools, and with 
21,210 teachers, has 10 normal schools; while Illinois, with 704,041 
pupils and 22,255 teachers, has but two normal schools, and both 
of those south of the centre of population. If this does not look 
as if we need more normal schools or none; as if Illinois is behind 
the age in this regard, or all the most enlightened nations, so 
termed, have gone daft, we have struck a conundrum too deep for 
us, and give it up.—Jnter-Ocean, Feb. 10. 


WHO SHALL TEACH THE LOWEST GRADE OF 
SCHOOLS? 





People are beginning to understand the value of primary educa- 
tion; and it is an ominous fact that the most important improve- 
ments in methods of teaching, which have been made of late, are 
chiefly contined to the lower grades of instruction; where, in fact, 
improvements are most needed. 

The masses of the children under training are in the lower 
grades, and only a small portion of them ever enjoyed the training 
of the higher grades. These masses are in the most needy and 
helpless condition, so far as training is concerned, and as they are des- 
tined to remain in school the shortest time, it is eminently pro- 
per that they should enjoy the best opportunities for such training 
as they are able to receive. 

Some of our teachers of high culture and successful experience, 
may consider it small work, and beneath their dignity, and con- 
trary to their ambitious aspirations, to be employed in training 
children in the lowest grades. If so, they have mistaken the mis- 
sion and real work of the teacher. What parent having a sick 
child, prefers to trust the life and health of his child to a young 
and inexperienced physician, who has just received his diploma? 
What mechanic will trust the planning and laying out of a splen- 
did edifice to his apprentices? When we wish to commemorate 
the illustrious deeds and character of a patriot, a statesman, a war- 
rior, we seek the artist of the greatest genius and experience and 
skill to make the design and block out the work, and we employ 
any workmen who can use the chisel well enough, to finish the 
statue or monument. 

So in teaching, or moulding the young, undeveloped mind, and 
in giving itaright start in its educational growth, the most mature, 
experienced, and philosophical minds, stored with the ready knowl- 
edge of all that such young minds need, should be employed to 
give the first instruction. 'The young teacher who has just gradu- 
ated with honors of the high school and of the. normal school, 
and who has mastered the branches taught in them, is better pre- 
pared to teach pupils in the higher grades than in the primary 
grades. It is a demonstrated fact that the well-educated, experi- 
enced, and successful teacher, can teach and train the ignorant 
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primary pupil with vastly better success than the young and inex- 
perienced teacher, however well-educated. It is a fact, also, that 
the chief dificulties which the teachers of higher grades meet, 
elle cmiay from the miserably defective primary training of their 

upils. 
/ The reason why such alarge portion of pupils come from the pub- 
lic, and other schools, so poorly fitted for any kind of business in 
life, is that during the whole of their school life they were under 
the training of unskilled and inexperienced teachers. These are 
serious facts, and they show plainly that the usual plan of appoint- 
ing teachers should be reversed. 

But let it be understood, in this case, that the salaries should not 
be graded, as the schools are usually graded; for, as the best teach- 
ers should teach the lowest grades, they should have the best sala- 
ries; and this would give dignity to primary teaching, and insure 
more than twice the amount of usefni training now realized in the 
same time.— The Primary Teacher. 


~~ oe 


WRITTEN EXAMINATIONS. 


Our city public schools have been greatly improved by the 
monthly written examinations which have been systematically ob- 
served in the higher departments during the last two years. The 
method pursued entails labor upon the teacher, but it pays in the 
progress of the scholar and in the satisfaction which results from 
successful effort. The results attained are: 

1. Improved penmanship — both in neatness and legibility. 

2. Improved orthography — particularly in the spelling of proper 
names. he exercise in geography has been particularly use- 
ful in this respect. ‘The examination of a great many papers 
showed good work. Capital letters came to the front when they 
were needed. The states with hard names, Saxon, Celtic, or In- 
dian, were generally correctly written. 

3. Greater accuracy of expression. Children have learned that 
English grammar is something more than a dry text-book — that 
the art of speaking and writing the language correctly is the cen- 
tral fact. 

It is not an exaggeration to say that the written exercises in our 
Grammar schools during the last session, were far superior to any 
average work which could have been done in those departments 
before the introduction of the present methods. 

This is encouraging. Let the good work go on. A word of 
caution may not be amiss. Do not make the exercises too long — 
60 long that the scholar will come to regard the examination with 
dread, as a laborous and exhaustive tax upon the physical and men- 
tal powers. Two hours work, real, active, faithful work, will be 
sufficient. Much can be done in two hours—at least sufficient 
can be done to assure the intelligence of the scholar and satisfy the 
requirements of the teacher. 
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2. Let the work be faithfully done. Do it cheerfully. Make 
the scholars interested in their part, by au exhibition of interest 
on the part of the teacher. Let the mistakes, after they have been 
corrected by the teacher, be written upon the blackboard for the 
benefit of the entire class. 

3. Be careful in the selection of the questions. This work can- 
not be left to the chances of the moment. Sound judgment and 
wise discretion are needed in the choice of questions for examin- 
ation. Do not strike above or below the average capacity of the 
class. The aim is a review of past work as a reasonable departure 
for the future. If your questions rule out all but the few bright 
ambitious pupils, you will gain nothing. 

4. The examinations are for the scholars, for their encourage- 
ment or warning. Let the weak be helped, the strong quickened, 
and try to make the exercise in all its parts conducive to the gen- 
eral good.—Louisiana Journal of Education. 


MORAL LESSONS. 


It is supposed by many teachers that a“ goody-goody” talk 
once in a while is all that the moral side of the pupil’s nature 
needs. What a mistake! Not only it does not educate, it does 
harm. There is a general feeling getting abroad that something 
exact, effective, progressive, and philosophical, is needed. It has 
been supposed that the same means that are used to promote re- 
ligion must be used to promote morality. This shows that the two 
have been confounded. So that the reading of the Bible, the 
prayer, the hymn have been retained with the idea that thus mor- 
ality would be nourished. 

The field of morals is distinct. There is such a thing as moral 
truth and obligation. There are certain things a man ought to do, 
or he is a degraded being. He cwes to himself certain obligations 
and these he must meet. In order to make the matter very plain 
and practical, I have mapped out the field of morals. 

J. TAKE CARE OF THYSELF. 

(1) Do not injure the body by compressing it—by intemperance, 
vice, or suicide. , 

(2) Do not debase the mind by vanity, jealousy, hypocrisy, or 
false honor. 

II. CuLTIvATE YOURSELF. 

1) Dress and eat properly, be careful, take exercise. 

23 Your mind—overcome stupidity and heedlessness, or rash- 
ness, or credulity. ; 

(?) Grow in taste, science, and morality. 

II. Do goon To OTHERS. 

() Be honest, charitable, and grateful. 

IV. Honor oTHERs. 

Do not be arrogant, or scornful. Do not ridicule, or defraud, or 
lie, or slander, or be censorious, or vulgar. 
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To mark the duties that fall under this summary plan, a suitable 
anecdote should be related which will embody the duty. It is one 
of the mistakes that a teacher thinks he can give the scholars a 
“little talk” on right doing without any preparation. 

It seems easy to do it, but it isn’t. The proper way is to collect 
from the newspapers stories, anecdotes, etc., which he can use. 
They are bricks, and he may build them up into an edifice if he 
has the genius of teaching. It is another mistake to go unmeth- 
odically at work. There should be system in his moral teaching. 
He should, it is true, take hold of the place that seems to most 
need his attention, but the whole edifice needs raising. 

Suppose the teacher decides on honesty. He should select a suit- 
able story, that would show the result of dishonesty. Tell it for- 
cibly and clearly and draw the lesson that wrong-doing of this 
kind leads to misery. Then let him leave it—with the impression 
strong in the pupil’s mind. 





~e- — 


BREADTH AND TECHNIQUE. 


We were just a little surprised to find the following in the N. 
Y. Independent: 

“That there is something superficial in our public schools is be- 
yond question; but the chief cause we think, is that the present 
system of taking teachers from normal schools puts the work of 
instruction into the hands of men and women of a narrow culture, 
who have technique but not breadth.” 

Admitting the charge of superficiality in some degree, without 
discussing its extent, the cause assigned will certainly be new to 
many who have given attention to educational matters. 

We are not set for the defense of normal schools; they have their 
defects of various kinds and degrees, but they are entitled to fair 
treatment as well as others. 

1. We doubt the existence of any “system of taking teachers 
from normal schools,” that is at all general, and they form a very 
small part of the teachers of this country. 

2. We doubt whether the graduates of the normul schools will, 
as a class, compare unfavorably, in breadth of culture, with those 
thai have never attended such schools. 

8. We doubt whether normal schools generally teach that 
technique should be substituted for breadth; if so, they are in need 
of immediate reconstruction. 

4. We doubt whether “ breadth” without “ technique ” will suc- 
ceed as well as the two judiciously combined. 

5. We doubt whether the editor knew whereof he wrote, well 
enough to justify the quotation above.— Platteville Witness. 

Prof. Beck has answered the N. Y. Independent “well and 
wisely,” but while we agree with him in most points, we differ in a 
few. We were not surprised, even a little, at the sentiment ex- 
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pressed in the N. Y. Independent, and we believe the editor knew 
enough of normal schools to “justify him ” in the opinion. 

We have heard the statement made, that a college or university 
course was not to be desired by the side of a normal school course, 
and such remarks as these, with the intense desire manifested to 
make normal schools “ purely professional,” has had much to do 
with such opinions as those expressed by the N. Y. Independent. 

Teaching will never be a profession. It is an art, and the sooner 
it is recognized as such, the sooner will the narrowness be remedied. 
When normal schools, like art schools, instruct only such as have 
a decided talent for their calling, they will fall into their proper 
place.—H., in Brodhead Independent. 


USE OF BOOKS. 


There is a giving way all along the line. The old idea repre- 
sented the teacher as holding a book in his hand; and this was 
strictly correct. Publishers of text-books say they could not sell a 
volume that was not printed with questions. This shows the use 
to be made of them. The teacher holds the book, reads off the 
questions, and the pupil replies. Now, it is not to be denied that 
considerable good is got by even this process. True, there is in it 
little teaching; it is nearly all instruction, and some of it misunder- 
stood, and some not understood; but it still answers a good pur- 
pose. The trouble has been in getting those who could teach; they 
have been scarce. The lesson hearers have been plenty. The 
teacher may use a text-book, but he does not absolutely need one. 
His objective point is the pupil’s mind; he questions to ascertain 
its condition; he finds it needs information, so he can coutinue to 
work it, and so he puts the information before it. 

One is sometimes reminded of a man exercising a young colt. 
He puts him through various evolutions that he has learned be- 
fore; he adds new ones. He finds him somewhat exhausted, and so 
rests him and feeds him that he may exercise him still more. The 
grand idea is of culture, expansion, joy, and power. 

So of teaching. The teacher who leans on the text-book is not 
free enough. It is like the amateur doctor, who goes to the bed- 
side with book in hand and attempts to determine whether the 
yatient has the typhoid fever, or is suffering from a sprained ankle. 
He is befogged by details. The physician knows the body as a 
watchmaker does a watch. The teacher should know the mech- 
anism of the mind, and use instruction as a lever to start it into 
activity. The text-book kills both teacher and scholar, if much 
used. <A few years, and it will be hard to find one who walks up 
and down with his eyes alternating between question and answer. 
The teacher will emerge from the unprepared state in which he is 
at present.—N. Y. School Journal. 
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DRAWING IN THE WHITEWATER SCHOOLS. 19 


PLATITUDINOUS PONDEROSITY. 


The New England Journal of Education, in a serio- comic lec- 
ture, gives its readers some good precepts, “ beaten in” with ex- 
amples: 

In promulgating your esoteric cogitations, or articulating your 
superticial sentimentualities, and amicable, philosophical or psycho- 
logical observations, beware of platitudinous ponderosity. 

Let your conversational communications possess a clarified con- 
ciseness, a compacted comprehensibleness, coalescent consistency, 
and a concatenated cogency. 

Eschew all conglomerations of flatulent garrulity, jejune babble- 
ment and asinine affectation. 

Let your extemporaneous descantings and unpremeditated expa- 
tiations have intelligibility and veracious vivacity, without rhodo- 
montade or thrasonical bombast. 

Sedulously avoid all polysyilabic profundity, pompous prolixity, 
—" vacuity, yentriloquial verbosity, and vaniloquent va- 

idit 

Sion double entendres, prurient jocosity, and pestiferous pro- 
fanity, obscurant or app: arent. 

In other words, talk plainly, briefly, naturally, sensibly, truth- 
fully, purely. Keep from “slang;” don’t put on airs; say what 
you mean; mean what you say; and don’t use big words! 





DRAWING IN THE WHITEWATER SCHOOLS. 


I doubt whether a large number of the patrons of our public 
schools, know of the present successful teaching of drawing in 
them as conducted by the efficient corps of teachers employed. 
Of late years, drawing has come to be an important branch of 
the child’s education, but as yet, few of our village schools have 
made much progress in the teaching of it. The Whitewater 
schools are an exception. Samples of the work done in the vari- 
ous departments, were lately shown at the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion and attracted attention. I have since received further in- 
quiries regarding work and material. 

We must not mistake picture making for drawing. Pictures are 
always made by drawing, but there can be a great deal of drawing 
without making pictures. The object of drawing is to give child- 
ren greater skill in using their hands, greater accuracy in using 
their eyes, and a higher taste in regard to all the material things 
which tend to raise life above mere living. The person who is 
skilled in all departments of drawing, has the power to readily 
turn his hands to any kind of work, ‘and to do it well after little 
practice. He is not a machine made for one purpose and capable 
of doing, like a sewing machine, one thing. He is enabled more 
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accurately to judge, by the eye, of distance, size, form, and weight, 
He has the power to design or plan, to invent and to arrange. 

Whitewater is essentially a manufacturing town, and in the 
future is to grow in such pursuits. The greater the amount of 
drawing and the better the instruction given to the school children 
of to-day, the better and more artistic will its manufactures be in 
the future. It is the interest of all to heartily encourage the work 
of drawing in the public schools; first of all, the parent who loves 
his child and seeks to widen his field of usefulness; second, the 
manufacturer who gains by greater skill in workmanship; and 
third, every other citizen who has an interest in Whitewater and 
in the general improvement of our people and their wares. 

W. 58. JoHnson, in the Register. 





OLD SETTLER’S MEETING. 


An ex-professor of our State university, and an old settler, walk- 
ing under huge umbrellas in a drizzling rain recently, met in one 
of our streets, when the following dialogue took place: 

Ex-Professor.—Did you ever hear of such an officer as path- 
master ? 

Old Settler.—Yes, sir. 

Ex-P.—What kind of an officer is he? 

O. S.—He is an officer that collects the road tax and works the 
highways. 

Ex-P.— Oh yes, I understand; in New England he is called road 
surveyor. Did you ever hear of a game called seven up? j 

O. S.— (After cudgeling his brain a moment), I have an indis- 
tinct recollection of having somewhere heard of such a game. 

Ex-P.— Is it a game of cards? 

O. S.—I can’t be positive, but from the sound, think it must be; 
(and appealed to a popular druggist standing in his door, to know 
if he was correct.) 

Kx-P.—Is there any other name by which the game is somes 
times known? 

0. S.—(Putting his finger to his forehead in deep thought)— 
Yes; I think I have heard it called old sledge. 
kg Ex-P.—Exactly. That is just what I wanted to know, for I 
have heard it said that the reason Gov. Randall did not stay as 
minister to Rome, was because he could find no one there that 
knew how to play old sledge; (and the professor turned to walk 
away. 

O. dL (Calling after him)—Professor, if there is any other 
one thing in this world that you do not know, call on me and I 
shall be happy to enlighten you, for everything th ; 
know, you do, and between us both we know it all; (and they 
walked away as solemn as if returning from a funeral.)—Madison 
Democrat. 
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Tue principles underlying the true method of objective teaching 
are those derived from the theories of Pestalozzi, who declared 
that “the culture of the outer and inner senses is the absolute 
foundation of all knowledge, —- the first and highest principle of 
instruction.” These ought to be thoroughly understood by the 
teacher, and kept constantly before him in his work, being regard- 
ed as a standard by which every lesson is to be tested. The prin- 
ciples are variously stated by different authors, but as clear and 
correct an enunciation of them as any we know, is the following: 

1. Cultivate the faculties in the natural order. 

2. Do one thing at a time. 

8. The child, not the teacher, should do the work. 

4. Be thorough. 

5. First gain the idea, then the expression. 

6. Cultivate language. 

7, Separate every subject into its elements. 
8, Present the subject in the order of dependence. 
9. Proceed from particulars to generalities. 
10. Proceed from the concrete to the abstract. 
11. Proceed from the simple to the more difficult. 
12. First synthesis, then analysis. 
—Educational Voice. 





NEWSPAPER ENGLISH. 


What the editors write in haste, let the boys and gir's in school 
correct at their leisure. 


“They gave him a banquet in his honor.” 
They can get tickets at an amazing low rate. 


nee have both pine and hardened lumber for sale, cheap- for 
cash. 


The rendition of the ‘Creed of the Bells,” “The New Church’ 
Organ,” and “ Brother Watkins” was pertinently a treat. 


_ There is little probability of any such law being passed, if there 
is, those entitled to additional bounty, will more safely trust its 
collection to an agent that he knew. 


The number of folios of laws certified to by the public printer, 
was four times smaller than the number certified to by the legislat- 
ive officers as having been enrolled by the various copyists. 


It was a mild expression to the faet that astonished our people 
on reading the ordinance, passed by the village board, allowing the 
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use and occupancy of billiard tables within the incorporation. We 
have lived under municipal rule for nearly fifteen years, and this js 
the first instance where the fair fame of has been tarnished 
by the word “license” upon its escutcheon. We realize the fact 
that can no longer be called a “no license town;” a living 
record that we all have been proud of. It is no wonder that we 
hear the horrid exclamation, ‘toh, shame!” 











THE LITTLE STATE Of New Jersy is acting in the right direction 
inasmuch as by recent enactment, it offers twenty dollars to each 
public school with which to start a library, providing the district 
raises as much more. This is to be followed by ten dollars more 
each year upon the same conditions. The amount, to be sure, is 
small but much good may result. 


e 
e 





A TEACHER who wishes to be accomplished and successful must 
have three qualifications. He must be on fire with his subject, 
must love the labor of instruction, and must consecrate all to the 
best interests of his pupils. To have these qualification, he needs 


a vigorous and flexible mind, a quick perception of character, a [ 


masterly knowledge of ways and means, and tact, skill, and grit. 





TracHinG is the process by which one mind exercises, incites 
and developes the mind of another. Some do it by their presence 
merely, some by their conversation,— these are rare. Others make 
a special business of it. They excite the curiosity, they demand 
thinking by putting questions, to answer which the pupil studies, 
True teaching keeps ever the growth of the child in view. It does 
not do a thing for routine’s sake,—it does it as Christ told para- 
bles. The greatest work of the world is teaching. It is so great 
that but few can do it. It is the most exhausting of all kinds of 
work. It demands will-power, sympathy, insight, kindliness, sweet- 
ness, and yet stimulation. 





THE FOLLOWING words are often mispronounced. It will be well 
for the young reader to look them out in the dictionary, and fix the 
right sound and accent: 

Usually, zoology, yolk, virago, turbine, tour, trow, tiara, thyme, 
telegraphy, tassel, suit, strata, soot, sonnet, soiree, salmon, romance, 
robust, repartee, raspberry, pristine, radish, rapine, prairie, polo- 
naise, plateau, pianist, piano-forte, orang-outang, orion, orchestra, 
nausea, naivete, mogul, libertine, leisure, jaguar, heinous, homeeop- 
athy, height, giraffe, ghoul, finesse, European, equipage, encore, 
ducat, dishabille, Adgean Sea, Marmora, Mount Cenis, Moscow, 
Potosi, Port Said, Pompeii, Odessa, Nueces, Edinburg, Ecuador, 
Ivry, Messina, Bombay. 
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OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


Q. If the district votes to have school commence in March can 
the board put it off till May? 

A. The district determines, if it chooses, as to school terms 
(480—14). The board should carry out the will of the district in 
the matter as nearly as it can. A postponement of two months 
would be inadmissible. 

Q. Can a district vote ajtax for a two months German school, in 
addition to five months English school, and could such tax be col- 
lected ? 

A. There is no authority for voting such a tax, and its collection 
could not be enforced. 

Q. How is a teacher’s certificate to be annulled, if he is not teach- 
ing at the time? 

A. The law seems to suppose a teacher is always teaching. But 
if persons holding certificates and seeking schools are charged with 
immoral conduct, the superintendent should not wait till such per- 
sons actually obtain contracts and commence teaching, but try the 
charges. If sustained in any case, the certificate should be an- 
nulled, and notice may be filed with the town clerk where the 
teacher resides; it would also be quite proper to give public notice 
of such annullment. 

Q. What is the effect of closing public schools in consequence 
of epidemic disease; can the teachers claim wages for the time lost? 
Can they continue the school, and make up the time, after the 
time named is out? Can they be obliged to thus continue? 

A. Where a school is necessarily suspended for the reason 
named, it would be regarded, to use the language of the law, as the 
“act of God.” The etfect is to suspend the contract entered into. 
The teacher probably could not recover wages for time thus lost. 
The board could not compel the teacher, the teacher could not 
compel the board, to continue the school beyond the time named. 
The loss in such cases is mutual. It falls upon people, children, 
and teacher; but a compromise is proper, and some liberality may 
reasonably be exercised towards the teacher. 
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The answer given above proceeds upon the supposition that a 
term or year of school is to begin and close at a certain time. It 
is presumed that in case of the interruption of a school for a few 
days only, by an epidemic, or other Providential cause, the time, by 
mutual arrangement, might be made up. 

Q. I am not satisfied with your answer, that a clause at the end 
of a contract to the effect that the board may dismiss the teacher 
when he ceases “ to give satisfaction,” is of no force; please explain 
why not. 

A. It is perhaps sufficient answer to say that the supreme court 
quite recently so decided. The decision is not yet reported, but 
we suppose the reasoning may be like this: Under the ordinary 
form of contract, a board, for the district, agrees with a qualified 
teacher to teach the school, and “for such services properly ren- 
dered,” to pay him so much. The teacher undertakes to do certain 
work, and to do it properly. The board has a right to judge 
whether the teacher fnlfills his contract—performs his work. If he 
fails to do so, the board may terminate the contract, but of course 
must hold itself ready to show that he has failed. The power to 
terminate the contract, for cause, is all the power the board needs. 
That the teacher in this case has failed to “ give satisfaction,” fol- 
lows as a matter of course. To put the clause mentioned into the 
contract is superfluous, and so inoperative and void. The points 
of the decision by the court will be given as soon as reported. 








HISTORICAL DEPARTMENT. 


THE MONTH AT HOME. 


On February 9th the members of both Houses met in the Representatives’ 
Hall, to count the electoral vote. Everything went off smoothly, and Gar- 
field and Arthur were declared duly elected, after the vote had been an- 
nounced in two ways; viz.: As including and as excluding the vote of 
Georgia, whose electors voted on a wrong day owing to a State law. 

Justice Swayne of the U. 8. Supreme Court has retired, and the President 
has nominated Stanley Matthews as his successor, whose confirmation by the 
Senate, however, is doubtful. 

On March 4th Philetus Sawyer will succeed Angus Cameron as U. S. Sena. 
tor from Wisconsin. He will be one of seventeen new men to enter the Sen- 
ate at that time. 
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Perhaps the most important measure now before congress, is the Funding 
Bill, which provides for refunding $687,000,000 of the public debt at a lower 
rate of interest. The bill as passed by the House fixes the rate at 3 per cent, 
but the Senate proposes 314 per cent instead. 

The great event of the month in the commercial world has been the con- 
solidation of the three great telegraph companies of the country, the Western 
Union, American Union, and Atlantic and Pacific, under the management of 
Jay Gould; whether the result will be as unfavorable to the business public 
as many fear, remains to be seen. 

It is proposed to hold a World’s Fair in New York in 1883. 

A bill is pending in Congress for the division of Dakota along the 46th 
parallel, and the admission of the southern half as a State. 


THE MONTH ABROAD. 


England continues to be the scene of tribulation and excitement. Her two 
South African wars, with the Basutos and the Boers of the Transvaal, make 
little favorable progress. At present, the Boers seem to have the advantage 
of Sir George Colley, the English commander. The king of Ashantee has 
also proclaimed hostile intentions. 

But the Irish question remains the great center of interest. 

Parnell’s party in the House of Commons numbers only 35 out of a 105 
Irish members and a total membership of 600. So smalla squad would seem 
to be wholly powerless, but by adopting a persistent policy of parliamentary 
obstruction, they have been able to seriously embarrass the government and 
delay its legislative measures. 

Their resistance to the Coercion Bill proposed by the ministry, was so 
stubborn and protracted that it was only overcome by what has been called 
“the Speaker’s coup @ etat,’ which consisted in his taking the responsibility 
of stopping debate after a continuous session of forty-two hours, and prt- 
ting the question to vote. 

Later Parnell and all his followers, one after another, were suspended 
from the privileges of the House for defying the speaker. 

The excitement caused by this was still further increased by the arrest of 
Michael Davitt, a prominent leader of the Land League. Davitt is an Amer- 
ican Fenian who was tried in 1865 and sentenced to fifteen years’ imprison- 
ment, but was released on ticket-of-leave after serving out eleven years. He 
has been remanded to Portland prison. 

The Russians, after a two weeks’ siege by General Skobeloff, have captured 
Geok-Tepe, the chief stronghold of the Tekke-Turcomans, and are invading 
Turkistan. Their evident designs against the city of Merv, are the cause of 
some uneasiness to England, lest the movement should extend to Herat and 
thus menace her Indian empire. 

In France, the municipal elections have resulted favorably to the moderate 
wing of the Republicans, the Gambetta wing. 
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In Spain, the ministry of Conovas has been displaced, and a new one 
formed from the Liberals, with Sagasta and Campos as the leading mem. 
bers. 

Thomas Carlyle, perhaps the most famous literary man of his generation, 
died at Chelsea, near London, Feb. 5, in his &7th year. 


NORWAY AND SWEDEN. 


The king of Sweden is also king of Norway, but he is neither a Swede nor 
a Norwegian. He is not even a Teuton. 

Jean Bernadotte, a private in the French army in 1730, was general in com. 
mand of the troops in Paris when Napoleon I. made his famous coup d’ etat, 
and did not prevent it. This put Bonaparte under obligations which he could 
not ignore, though he disliked and feared Bernadotte. To get him out of the 
way, he contrived in 1810 to make him joint king of Sweden with the heir- 
less Charles XIII. 

In 1814, Bernadotte compelled the reigning king of Norway to resign, and 
made himself regent of Norway as well as of Sweden. In 1818, on the 
death of Charles XITI., he began ruling alone under the title of Charles 
XIV. The present Swedish king, Oscar II., is a grandson of the Irench 
Marshal, Bernadotte. 

Sweden is a constitutional monarchy; Norway is another. They have 
nothing in common, politically, but their king. 

In Sweden, there is a tendency towards “a closer union of the two coun. 
tries,’ which means a complete subordination of Norway. In Norway, the 
tendency is, naturally enough, in the opposite direction. At the present time, 
a struggle is going on between the Norwegian storthing, or parliament, and 
the king. 

According to the Norse constitution, any measure to amend the constitu- 
tion becomes a law if passed by three Storthings after new elections. Three 
Storthings have now passed an amendment requiring the ministry, the 
king’s cabinet for Norway, to take part in the proceedings of the Storthing, 
thus subjecting them to interpellation and to more direct responsibility. But 
this action King Oscar sees fit to disregard. This disagreement between 
king and commons constitutes what is called “ Norway’s Constitutional 
Struggle,” on which an interesting article may be found in Scribner's Monthly 
for February. 








EDITORIAL. 


The following from the new Governor of North Carolina to the Legislature 
of that State, shows how the importance of education for the masses is at last 
being realized by the South. These utterances have a very familiar sound to 
our northern ears, but it seems like a new revelation to hear them from such 
a latitude. Take these words in connection with the late speeches of the new 
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senator, Brown, from Georgia, on educational topics, and we have something 
more than straws showing which way the wind blows;— indeed, they seem 
more like trees coming up by the roots, that show the violence of the wind as 
well as its direction: ‘A grave responsibility rests upon you in this matter. 
How will you meet it? Will you send back word to your constituents there 
is no hope, or will you bid them say to their children that the school-teacher 
is coming? Will you continue to crowd your penitentiaries and jails with 
criminals rather than your school houses with children? Decide, I pray you, 
in favor of intelligence and virtue, against ignorance and vice. That virtue 
is the companion of intelligence, and vice of ignorance, our own observation, 
as well as the statistics of our penal institutions demonstrate. If you doubt 
it, go to your penitentiary and search its records, so full of instructive lessons. 
Since it was first opened in January, 1870, up to November 1, 1880, 3,822 con- 
victs have entered its gates. Of this number, there were 3,329 who could not 
read, 3,277 who could not write, while only fifteen had a good, one an ordi- 
nary, and two a collegiate education. Your jails and your criminal courts 
furnish the same overwhelming testimony. It is either taxation to support 
the schools, or taxation to support the penitentiary and jails. It is either 
money for the child, or money forthe criminal. Which shall it be?” When 
Georgia and Rhode Island shake hands across the bloody political chasm and 
stand together in the interests of education;—when North Carolina and 
Massachusetts agree on the question of public education; — when the South 
admits that New England has dominated the West, and so the Nation, by 
raising ideas as well as factories along her streams and among her hills, 
surely the educational horizon widens and a brighter sun lifts itself into the 
steadily clearing sky. 


“The Minneapolis Tri5une contains an editorial expatiating on the recent 
refusal of the Senate of the Minnesota Legislature to confirm the nomination 
of aclergyman for the office of State Superintendent. It draws the conclu- 
sion that the prominent cause of this rejection was the fact that the gentle- 
man was a clergyman; and it then turns upon the present Principal of the 
State Normal School at St. Cloud, representing that there is trouble there, 
growing out of the fact that the Principal is a clergyman. It says: “ Wheth- 
er or not the evils complained of are purely the result of that indirect and 
unconscious influence which, owing to their peculiar training, habits of 
thought, and association as clergymen, they cannot avoid exerting over their 
associates and students, the objections remain, and should be removed. 
Whatever gives occasion for the charge, or even the suspicion, of sectarian 
influence in a public school or a system of schools, is an evil. To place the 
apostles and propagandists of any sect or creed over vur schools is, per se, a 
promise and a provocation of suspicion and sectarian jealousy just where we 
need the perfect unity and co-operation of all classes.” 

All that The Inter Ocean has to say is: Let the question whether a man is a 
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clergyman or a layman, a Republican or a Democrat, have nothing to do with 
the determination of his fitness for the principalship of a Normal School, or 
any other kind of aschool. The spirit that renders sectarianism odious is 
by no means confined to sects. It often exists in its worst type among those 
who are loudest in their outcry agaiust sectarianism. Let school superin- 
tendents and school principals stand or fall on their merits as educators, and 
on that alone.” 

We agree with the Inter Ovean as to the main question, but we insist that 
neither a man’s bigotry, nor his liberalism,— neither his faith, nor his infidel- 
ity,— neither his religion, nor his irreligion,— neither his orthodoxy, nor his 
heterodoxy, have any warrant to be put forth directly or specifically in the 
public school work of the State. What they make him morally and intellect- 
ually, will be seen and felt in his daily life and labor, and if he is found 
wanting in these respects, he must go to the wall. Every man pays the pen- 
alty, or reaps the benefit of his early training, and his later occupation, or 
profession; and if either prevents him in any way from being a school man 
first,— if either hinders the subordination of the lawyer, doctor, or minister 
to the superintendent, or teacher, then the man is out of place in the public 
school work. 

This is not a question to be settled by discriminations against a certain 
class of men without regard to individual fitness. To say that no minister 
should become a superintendent, principal, or teacher in our public schools, 
because of the danger pointed out by the Zrdbune, is to become foolish and 
unjust at the same time. If a man can’t see where the functions of the relig. 
ious propagandist cease and those of the educational manager begin and so 
shape his conduct in accordance with their true relations, he should suffer 
as an individual; but to cut off his class from public school work on account 
of his failure, would be to deprive the public schools of the services of many 
of their best and ablest champions. 





PROGRESS OF THE GRADING SYSTEM. 


Near the close of last month, the State Superintendent addressed a circular 
to the County Superintendents, inquiring of each one, “ (1) How extensively 
have the copies of my circular on the Grading System been distributed in 
your county? (2) How are your teachers and school boards accepting and 
using the scheme? (8) Will you examine this winter or spring any pupils 
for graduation?” 

Already a large number of responses have been received; and from them 
we select the following, which show how this work of grading the country 
schools is progressing in some sections of the State: — 

Supt. Neill, of Columbia county, writes: “I have handed the Grading Cir- 
cular personally to nearly every teacher in the county (fourteen schools only 
I have not yet reached), and with instructions to work according to it as far 
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as possible. In the Teachers’ Associations which I hold every Saturday at 
one of five leading points in the county, I frequently allude to it, encouraging 
teachers to use it, and explaining away difficulties. 

“ Nearly all the teachers have tried more or less to introduce the scheme, 
and many speak quite highly of it, although it is quite difficult to apply it 
on account of the unbalanced condition of the pupils’ education. From 
school boards I have not heard much; but from those I have heard, all seem 
to think it a movement in the right direction.” 

Supt. Stockwell, of La Crosse county, says: ‘The teachers in this county 
are taking hold of the Course of Study enthusiastically, and it has been 
officially adopted by eighteen districts up to date; very many other districts 
have it under consideration, and will, no doubt, adapt.” 

Supt. Florence Tickner, of Dunn county, refers to the action of the Teach- 
ers’ Association, presided over by Prof. J. G. Ingalls, who writes giving an 
account of a meeting of the Association, as follows: “The main topic of 
discussion was your pamphlet relating to the grading of country schools. A 
great many very interesting remarks were made iu regard to the scheme; and 
what is better, ail were strongly in favor of it. We are to continue the same 
subject at our next meeting, and we are to continue the discussion and the 
work relating to it until the plan has been adopted in the majority of the 
schools in Dunn county.” 

Supt. Jones, of Rock county, writes, among other things, that “The chief 
business of the winter with me has been the work of grading the country 
schools, under the system set forth in your circular. It is exceedingly grati- 
fying to be able to state that so far as my work in this connection has extended, 
it has met with the hearty co-operation of the teachers. Not an exception 
has been found where the teacher is averse to the scheme, or opposed to un- 
dertaking the labor and responsibility of inaugurating it. In so far, also, as 
Ihave obtained the opinion of school officers, they have expressed themselves 
as decidedly in favor of the scheme, and as willing to supply all needed 
facilities for giving it a fair and impartial trial in the schools under their 
charge.” 

Supt. Lunn, of Sauk county, states thus the situation: ‘“ About thirty-three 
per cent. of teachers are registering pupils by “ Forms’; and about seventy- 
five per cent. of teachers are attempting the Course,— some feebly and bun- 
glingly, others quite systematically and efficiently. About twenty-five to 
thirty per cent. are doubting Thomases or recalcitrants, or, worse yet, incapa- 
ble fossils, who do not propose to test much. School officers are usually 
indifferent to the use or neglect of the Course, except that a limited number 
range themselves for or against it, in a very decided and outspoken manner. 
These may be ranked as ten per cent. actually for, fifteen yer cent. opposed, 
and seventy-five per cent. indifferent. 

“As a whole, I am more engaged in watching the workings of the Course, 
and in guiding teachers to its aims and workings, and in familiarizing them 
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with the idea of such a Course, than in anxiously trying to squeeze out pre- 
mature fruit.” 

Supt. McCleary, of Pierce county, writes: “We have the county divided 
into four divisions for examination and association purposes. Each division 
has its officers, and I am president of the County Association, and a member 
of the executive committee of each division. By this arrangement we can 
have a meeting monthly in each division, and I make it a point to attend each 
meeting. We make the Course of Study the basis of our work. Every Sat- 
urday evening, I address the people at the point where the meeting is held. 
By this means the people are lead to understand our aims, and teachers are 
freed from opposition, to a certain extent, in introducing the improved meth. 
ods. During spring and summer, I expect to examine about fifty of the 
pupils for graduation. About forty classes are formed for next year.” 

Supt. Minaghan, of Calumet county, says that “ Teachers and school offi- 
cers appear to act in harmony with the scheme.” 

Supt. Kimball, of Winnebago county, writes: “Your circular has been 
distributed as you wished. At each of our Teachers’ Meetings, held monthly 
in both the northern and southern parts of the county, one hour at least is 
spent in reading the circular, and in discussing the Grading System. This 
we shall keep up the rest of the year, by which time teachers and district 
clerks will have become familiar with the plan and its object. I think many 
schools will enter regularly upon the work the coming year.” 

Supt. Spence, of Juneau county, reports: “A large percentage, perhaps 
three-fourths of the schools, have organized and are working gradually but 
surely and successfully in the new harness. Up to the time of the Institute 
last August, no effort had been made to introduce the scheme. Our success 
is attributed to the circular on the Grading System, and to the fact that I 
require the teachers to report every month upon their organization and pro- 
gress under the scheme. I have also a form of term report, which must be 
filed at the close of each term with the district clerk and also with myself. 
This aims to demand records of the teachers, which cannot be supplied with- 
out a perfect organization and gradation, according to the forms laid down in 
the Course of Study.” 

Supt. Millard, of Green Lake county, writes: “So far as my information 
extends, the circular meets with general favor. I doubt not but that district 
boards, at least a majority of them, will acquiesce in this plan as soon as the 
matter has been sufficiently agitated and explained. Already some are aiding 
their teachers in the work. It will take time, patience, and labor to perfect a 
general and harmonious plan. So far as I am concerned, I am willing to do 
anything to improve the condition of the country schools.” 

Supt. Haughton, of Vernon county, informs us that “Every teacher em- 
ployed, every school board, and many scbool patrons in this county have 
been put in possession of the circular. I have every-where talked the matter 
up, and have tried my utmost to interest the public, both in my visits and in 
public addresses. 
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“The teachers are generally interested, and are doing their best to carry on 
thescheme. Almost all of them have adopted the daily programme recom- 
mended. School boards are in most instances, in favor of the system. It 
will, however, take time to work the matter up. 

“We have made arrangements for the examination of pupils, and are get- 
ting up some very neat diplomas, and expect that a number of our pupils 
will pass creditably the examination the coming spring.” 

Supt. Parsons, of Richland county, where this work seems to have reached 
its most advanced stage in this State, reports: “The Grading System, 1 am 
pleased to say, is in general adoption in this county. The district boards have 
done but little, but the teachers have done excellently. We hold weekly 
meetings in different parts of the county, and we have thoroughly discussed 
the system. I shall hold uniform examinations in the Primary and Middle 
Forms, in all the schools, on the 11th and 12th days of February. I will 
send you the list of the questions, copies of the diplomas and the circulars. 
There will be several in the Upper Form to be examined this spring. I am 
much pleased with the working of the system.” 





INTERROGATION POINTS. 


(1) “ Would you permit a pupil to report another’s misconduct?” 

Yes, by all means; but we should take the utmost pains to teach the pupils 
to appreciate the difference between “reporting,” and “ tattling”’; between 
giving the teacher valuable information and giving a playmate a back-handed 
blow; between helping on the government of the school and wreaking pri- 
vate vengeance; between sustaining rightful rules and regulations for worthy 
ends and sustaining them to gratify spite. If every wrong-doer in a school 
felt that his playmate would be sustained by the moral sense of the school in 
reporting his misconduct,— if he knew that the teacher was sure to see with 
the eyes of the offended, or injured pupil, it would certainiy modify his action 
in no small degree. 

(2) “ What is your opinion of the self-reporting system ?” 

Like every system, it is liable to abuse. The teacher may ask for so much 
thai the temptation on the part of the pupil to falsify will be irresistible; or, 
the teacher may be so severe in punishment that fear will work the same end. 
To be successful it must be used in the wisest possible way. To acknowledge 
a wrong act is a good step towards abandoning such actions in the future, 
and should be so taken by the teacher; and the efficacy of a frank confession 
is admitted on all hands. 

If you can’t use the system without promoting dissimulation and equivoca- 
tion, do not use it at all. 

(3) “Will you explain the motion of the Great Bear around the North 
Star?” 
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The motion is only apparent. The axis of the earth points (nearly) towards 
the north star, and the revolution of the earth causes not only the Great Bear, 
but al] the visible stars to appear to revolve about that star. The nearness 
and the definiteness of shape make the Great Bear’s motion more easily 
observed. 

(4) ‘Will you state the proof of the rotundity of the earth, by its shadow 
on the moon?” 

The shadow of the earth as seen in eclipses of the moon, is always round, 
and a sphere is the only body that always casts a direct shadow which being 
intercepted, produces a circle. 

(5) “Is the tract of land formed from one section of each of the towns of 
Sugar Creek, La Fayette, Delavan, and Geneva, of Walworth county, under 
the control of the village of Elkhorn, or is there a town of Elkhorn and also 
a village of E}khorn?” 

The government of “The Village of Elkhorn” is rather peculiar. Chapter 
158, Private and Local Laws of 1857, created the inhabitants of the town of 
Elkhorn “a body corporate and politic by the name and style of the Super- 
visors of the Village of Elkhorn,” and an amendment approved March 31, 
1858, changed the “name and style” to“ The Village of Elkhorn,” which 
remains as yet undisturbed, The act referred to and the amendments, con- 
tinue the usual officers of a town and give them in addition to their usual 
powers, the special and peculiar powers of village Trustees. Hence, there is 
no town of Elkhorn, but a Village of Elkhorn, with a Board of Supervisors 
instead of a Board of Trustees, as the governing authority. 

(6) ‘Is there any way in which I can test the rate of change of air in my 
school room ?” 

If you have ventilating shafts, an anemometer will readily tell the rate of 
motion in the currents, and that with the size of the openings and the size of 
the room is all that is required to answer your question. But we suspect that 
you have an ordinary school room with no very complete means of ventila- 
tion, in which case we do not see how “the rate of change of air” in your 
room can be very accurately measured. If air is admitted at one window 
and escapes through another, and you can fix the rate of motion at the escape- 
hole with an anemometer, why, of course, you have in this wise the required 
data for a solution. 





Miss Ruta WALES, a graduate of the Whitewater normal school, is writ- 
Ing a series of very valuable letters from Mendoza, Argentine Republic, to the 
Walworth Co., Independent. She speaks of Mendoza as a town where the 
people go to bed with the doors fastened open, by way of preparation for 
probable and usual earthquakes. Miss Wales has had an unusually severe 
experience in that land of the Goucho, fleas, and squalor; and will doubt- 
less know better than most of us, how to fully appreciate the blessings of a 
Yankee civil and domestic economy, when she returns from her pedagogical 
sojourn in the South-continent. 
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MATHEMATICAL NOTES. 


MATHEMATICAL NOTES. 


BY INSPECTION. 


I. Given (1) a4 2e=94—— to find z by solution of a pure quadratic. The 
usual solution made is as follows: 


(2) a(a+ awh 





(8) 2(a+ g)cet 2 by cancelling common factor 


(4) n=, and a= +3; but this is not all the truth. 


By clearing of fractions, transposing, and factoring, equation (1) readily becomes 
(a?—9) (v+2)=0. A little reflection shows that one or the other of these factors 
is equal to zero, but not both of them at the same time. Now, if either, then 
each at different times, and we have 2?—9=0, and t= +3, as before, and also 
2+2=0 from which we have z=—2, and the equation is shown to be essentially 
of the third degree. ; 

II. Given (1) #3—Sz?+19r—12—0 to find x by the solution of an affected 
quadratic. The solution ordinarily given is to multiply by 2, extract the square 
root to two terms, factor the remainder, and so produce an equation in quad- 
ratic form which is readily solved. After multiplying by z the equation is 
(2) a§—8x3 + 192°—122=—0. By separating 19x’ into parts, we have (3) et—8a3+ 
162? + 3x°—12z=0, in which the first three terms are a perfect square, and we 
have (4) (x?—4r)?+3(a2?—42)=0. Now if we strike out the obvious common fac- 
tor (z?—4z) and solve the resultant equation, we shall get only two roots, while 
the given equation has three, and the derived equation four; but if we write the 
equation thus, (5) (2?—42) (v’—4x+3)=0, and discuss the factors as in (I) above, 
we shall get the true roots, as follows: «?—47=0, and x(w—4)=0, and #=0, or 4; 
and «’?—42+38=0, which gives z=1, or 8. It will be observed that 1, 3, and 4 
are the roots of the given equation, and that 0 is the root introduced by the 
initial multiplication. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


III. A correspondent asks us to solve and analyze the following problem: 
If I had paid 10 per cent. less for an article, I should have gained 15 per cent. 
more; what was my gain per cent. ? 
We presume an arithmetical solution is desired. 
Let P=cost price. 
Let r=gain per cent. 
Then P(1+7)=selling price, which is constant. 
Also, P(1—.10)=proposed cost price, 
and Pr=actual gain, while 
P(i—.10) (r+.15)=proposed gain, which is P(1+7r)—P(1—.10) 
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and this analysis lands us inevitably upon a simple equation of one unknown 
quantity, as follows: 
(1) P(1—.10) (r+.15)=P(1+7)—P(1—.10), by cancelling factor P, 
(2)  (1—.10) (r+.15)=(1+2)—(1—.10) 


(3) Ir+.15)=r+.1 

(4) 9r+.1385=r+ 1 

(5) 035.17 

(6) .o=7, v. é. 35 per cent. gain. 


Thus it is seen that the problem is truly algebraic, since the unknown element 
(answer) enters necessarily into the computation, and the means of solution is 
an equation. 

IV. “W.” sends the following: 

The mathematical editor of the Hducationai Weekly says: ‘There is not 
enough interest taken in this department.”, * * * “Let us have communica- 
tions that are practical.”, * * * “The following s¢mple problems are here 
given:” ; 

(2.) “Required the contents of hyperboloid, transverse 200, conjugate 350, 
height 14, radii of bases 36 and 20 feet. 


(3.) Differentiate (a? +93 424)5 

Isn’t it a little singular that persons who regard such problems as simple 
must have a diaeresis placed over the last letter in radii, for fear of their making 
a@ diphthong of the two i’s? ‘How ever could they do it?? How many apple- 
dumplings will it take to make a rod of stone wall? 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


Messrs. WHITFORD AND Prapr:—I have received so many valuable hints 
from the short articles in the JourNat that I should like to make some return by 
adding, not the Widow’s, but the Country School Ma’am’s, mite to its already 
overflowing treasury. 

I think perhaps the greatest difficulty which young teachers meet is that of 
securing correct deportment and freedom from whispering in the school-room. 
I have tried one little plan which I have found, not all-sufficient, but a wonder- 
ful help. 

Keep a daily record of each pupil’s deportment ona scale of ten. At the 
end of each month, average it, changing the scale to one hundred. Select the 
names of those who range between 95 and 100, and place them upon the black- 
board, writing above, “ Roll of Honor;” and allow them to remain there during 
the next month. 

This is not an original plan, but I do not believe that it is very commonly 
used. I think the fundamental principle of good school government is thorough 
self-government, which is the product of determination. 

Platteville. K E. Basye. 
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NOTES. 


Pror. O. 8. Westcort has been appointed again the Superintendent of the 
Public Schools of Racine. Col. E. B. Gray, the former superintendent, re- 
signed last month. 


A CORRESPONDENT asks for a description of the “Quincy System” The 
Jan. No. of the Journau for 1880, contains “A morning at Quincy,’ which 
will probably answer every purpose. 


REGENT Evans, of the Normal School Board, writes that the Winter Term 
of the Platteville Normal School, opened with 178 pupils in the Normal de- 
partment; with 116 in the Grammar; with 40 in the Intermediate; and with 
36 in the Primary. 


Miss Saran A. Stewart, late principal of the Milwaukee City Normal 
School, is writing delightful letters home to her girls from Florence. We 
hope to make some liberal extracts from these letters next month, for the 
delectation of our readers. Those who know Miss Stewart, well know that 
she has eyes to see and a good pen to describe with. 


Ex.Supt. C. W. Rosy, of La Crosse, now Principal of Central School, 
Portland, Oregon, writes that “teachers and pupils are full of o¢m, and there 
is an excellent educational sentiment in the community to encourage the 
work.” He promises educational items and opinions from that far-off coast 
for the pages of the JouRNAL. We shall be glad to receive and give them to 
our readers. 


THE following from the Inter Ocean shows that not all that was expected in 
the beginning, is being realized in the Milwaukee night schools. “It is un- 
fortunate that it is a fact, but a fact it is, that the attendance on the night 
schools in Milwaukee keeps decreasing, so that it has become necessary, 
under the regulation of the Board of Education requiring an average of 
tweuty pupils to a teacher, to call upon some of the teachers to resign. Asa 


consequence, three gentlemen teachers and one lady have withdrawn.” 


Prin. Lewis Funk, of Bay View, writes us a word of congratulation and 
encouragement, and incidentally remarks,—‘‘ Our school work has been 
broken into, somewhat, by sickness among the smaller children, and these 
late wholesale snow storms. Our people are interested in the education of 
the youth, and our “ School Board ” stands firmly by the work that is being 
done.” That is just the sort of School Board to have. When the School 
Board and the Principal are friendly rivals striving to see who can do the 
most and best for the school, one can foietell the result with certainty and ask 
no odds of prophecy, either. 


e 
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GREAT BRITAIN spends nearly fifteen millions of dollars annually upon her 
public schools. 


THE tenderness and pathos of the following are something remarkable. 
Whoever John Fitzgerald may be, he has our heartfelt sympathy. The good 
school-teachers and brizht scholars are all too few to be lightly laid away to 
take their final vacation. 

Kiigourn City, February 1, 1881. 
Messrs. Wuitrorp & Rocxwoop, Editors and Proprietors of JouURNAL oF 

EDUCATION. 

I do hereby, with feelings of sorrow, notify you to discontinue sending your 
JOURNAL OF Epucation to Annie Fitzgerald, Kilbourn City post office, Col. 
umbia Co., Wis. She has departed this life January 22, 1881. She been 
a good school-teacher and a bright scholar. 

I wish you farewell, 
JOHN FITZGERALD. 


Av THE thirty-sixth annual meeting of the Massachusetts Teachers ’Associ- 
ation, the Hon. J. W. Dickinson, Secretary of the Board, speaking of the sta 
tistics of the Norfolk County Reports, which were recently used by Richard 
Grant White in his criticisms on the public schvol system, said they were 
gathered from 5,000 pupils, and that 51 per cent. of them were perfect, some 
well done, some excellent, and some very poor, although the average was fay- 
orable. He thought the results reached by the schools justified the expense 
necessary to maintain them, and that they were beneficial in establishing the 
high reputation Massachusetts enjoys. 


HERE is what was thought of Prof. Watson across the “ big water.” More 
and more keenly do we realize what the University and the State have lost in 
the death of this wonderful man. 


“C. Bruhn, Director of the Observatory of Leipsic, has addressed a letter to 
Professor Frieze, Acting President of the University of Michigan, referring 
to the death of Professor James C. Watson, in which he declares that ‘the 
astronomers of Europe lament with profound grief the sudden death of the 
American astronomer, who was still so young, and yet had won such a dis. 
tinguished name.’ Further on he adds: ‘I esteem it fortunate that the Uni- 
versity of Leipsic recognized the merit of this indefatigable worker by con- 
ferring upon him the highest dignity in its gift.” Inter Ocean. 


Supt. BARKER, of Pepin county, writes under date of the 11th ult.: ‘“ Our 
semi-annual reunion or general session of the two Teachers’ Associations of 
the county, passed off very pleasantly indeed, and it was felt by all to have 
been highly successful. Every town in the county was represented by actual 
teachers. Many of the citizens of Durand favored us with their presence. 
The claims of the “Grading System” have been urged upon the attention of 
teachers from time to time, and in various ways. Below you will find the 
resolution on this subject, adopted at this meeting :— 

Resolved, That we fully appreciate the necessity of more systematic work 
in the schools of our county; and that to gain this result we will make an 
earnest effort to grade our several schools according to the plan presented by 
the State Superintendent in his circular on that subject. 
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Tue Inter Ocean says: Sir John Lubbock has given notice of the intro- 
duction of a bill in the English Parliament for the registration of all persons 
who claim to exercise the functions of public instructors. It requires all pub- 
lic teachers to take out a license to teach from a central council, the members 
of which are to be nominated by the Education Department, by the universi- 
ties, by the college preceptors, and by the general body of registered teachers 
in prescribed proportions. ‘The proposed qualifications for registration are a 
university degree, or.a certificate by examination of the Educational Depart- 
ment. It is said that the feeling of the nation is ripe for a movement toward 
the consolidation of the great system of British public instruction, under the 
separate charge of a minister of state, as in other European countries. 


Supt. FLORENCE TickNeR, of Dunn county, writes under date of February 
12, as follows: 


“JT have visited sixty-five schools, besides the schools in Menomonie. There 
are thirty-six schools more in the county; some of them I shall not be able to 
reach during the winter term; some have had short terms and have closed, 
and others will close before I can reach them. 

The weather has been such that I could not travel but one day last week, 
and the last two days of this week; will probably reach twenty more schools 
in the next two or three weeks. 

The schools that I have visited, are nearly all progressing — the teachers 
and pupils all seemed interested, and alive to the work. During the month 
ending February 4, I visited thirty-three schools, spending a half-day, or 
nearly, in each school, with one exception. In most of those, where they had 
adopted the * Grading System ” at all, it was meeting with success, as far as 
I was able to learn.” 


WE HAVE received the following note, dated the 17th ult. from ex-Supt. J. 
H. Smart, of Indianapolis, the President of the National Educational Asso- 
ciation :— 


“During a recent visit to Atlanta, Ga., I made arrangement for holding the 
next meeting of the National Educational Association at that place, begin- 
ning July 20, 1881. 

I found throughout the South great enthusiasm over this meeting. We 
shall doubtless have a large attendance. Atlanta is 1,100 feet above sea level, 
and has a delightful climate,— the summer temperature being, it is claimed, 
not higher than that of New York and Cincinnati, and lower in July than in 
either June or August. The distance from New York is about 28 hours; and 
from Cincinnati, about 16 hours. I shall send you hereafter further particu- 
lars about the city, the hotel, and railroad accommodations. Meantime, 
please call general attention to the meeting, and invite the attendance of 
northern teachers.” 


Tue following circular-letter explains itself. The House is one of the 
oldest and best in the country, and we note with pleasure such evidence of 
prosperity. 

CINCINNATI, February 1st, 1881. 

The steadily increasing demand for the Hclectic Educational Series has de- 
termined us hereafter to give our entire attention to the manufacture and sale 
of our owa publications and popular line of Blank Books, for which we shall 
be pleased to receive the orders of the Trade as heretofore. 

We have disposed of our entire Jobbing stock of Miscellaneous School 
Books and Stationery to Messrs. Robert Clark & Co., Cincinnati, to whom we 
cordially recommend our customers. We shall from this date take the lib- 
erty to transfer to them all orders received by us for “outs¢de” books and 
stationery. 
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Relieved from the detail inseparable from a large jobbing business, facili. 
ties for attentioa to our specialties are increased, and we hope to fill the or. 
ders of the Trade with greater promptness than heretofore. 

We thank our friends for their generous patronage during the past forty 
years, and hope by exclusive attention to the publishing and manufacturing 
business, to merit their continued confidence. 

Very respectfully, 
Van ANTWERP, Braga & Uo. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS, 


We will furnish the new bi-monthly Magazine, Hducatéon, and the Jour. 
NAL for $4.00; The North American Review, and the JourNnaAt for $5.00. 

It will be seen by the above that we are offering two of the very best peri- 
odicals in the country and the JouRNAL oF Epucarion, at the regular rates 
of subscription to those magazines. It is in fact offering our own JouRNAL 
as a premium for subscribers to either of those most valuable publications. 

No words of ours can be of any service in recommending such periodicals. 
They stand at the head in their respective fields and any one who gets either 
will be delighted with his investment. 


SPRING INSTITUTES, 188i. 
ROBERT GRAHAM. 


County. Place. Time. Duration. 
Portage... assess sis wters AAINOTSD: co o6ss) cesasse eo... March 21.. 2 weeks, 
Fond du Lac..... ainteene POM AC NURC 0's Mersadaraie April 4.. 2 weeks. 
Lincoln........ savannas DONNY 2% ca Heoteie secu April 18-. 1 week. 


MOE ao wc erieleleie'swialerere MAIER c chase ele’ “aredatnaie ees March 21.. 2 weeks. 
Columbia... .ccccccess WPOEPA RO ss suriscasmasouiwania'e es April 4.. 1 week. 
Rock, ist Dist.......... Evansville....-... woovevs April IL.. 2 weeks 
JESSE B. THAYER. 
MSAVTON) 50's sewiesaae ees Shetek..........e+..20e.. March 14.. 2 weeks. 
PAM ASIAITO. <nisyesnwes o00' Hat Claire.sssseese ee-+e- March 28.. 1 week. 
Si CPOIK6o:s\w:ce screens INOW SAIC RURODG y:<:0-0:0v0:0:0- 3 April 4.. 2 weeks. 
A. J. HUTTON. 
WernoN 06062) ones swarer NORIAPIOS i063 ieee . .--. March 7.. 2 weeks. 
Dane, ist Dist ......... Stoughton..........% eeee March 21.. 1 week. 
Dane, 2d Dist........00. Middleton.......... . eeeee March 28.. 2 weeks. 


W. C. Wurrrorp, 

W. H. CHANDLER, 

W. E. Smita, 
Mapison, Wis., Feb. 4. 1881. ; Institute Committee. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A Grapvep SpEtLiIna Boox:— Being a complete course in spelling for 
primary and grammar schools, by H. F. Harrington, Supt. of public schools, 
New Bedford, Mass. This book was advertised in the January number of the 
JOURNAL and was not noticed for lack of time. We are glad to add our tes- 
timony to the list of commendations. We know of no such advance upon 
old methods made anywhere along the text-book line. The author gives the 
key-note in his preface, thus: “It is grounded on the laws which govern 
the growth of a child’s intelligence and his acquisition of an available 
vocabulary. This basis demands, first, that the words prescribed for study 
shall be selected, not according to the number of their syllables, or to any 
other artificial arrangement, but according to the order in which, as the child 
advances in knowledge, they may be apprehended and used.” Herein lies 
the hopes of better spelling. Supt. Harrington’s speller is the work of a mas- 
ter and will do much toward making spelling a delight instead of a bore. 
The prices are: 16 cts. for introduction; 12 cts. for exchange; 20 cts. for re- 
tail. Published by Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, N. Y. 

Western Ag’t, W. J. Button, 
117 and 119 State St., Chicago, Ll. 


DECISIVE BATTLES OF THE WORLD. 


We take pleasure in calling the attention of our readers to Creasy’s ex. 
tremely interesting volume narrating the history of the fifteen decisive battles 
of the world,— those few battles of which a contrary event would have es- 
sentially varied the drama of the world in all its subsequent scenes. Our 
memory of its pages is a never failing source of pleasure. It has a long time 
been on Harper’s list as one of their standard books, at the price of $1.50. 
Now it isissued in a very handsome cloth-bound volume, by the American 
Book Exchange, New York, at the nominal price of 35 cents. It forms one 
of their Acme Library of History, which includes Macaulay’s England, $1.25 
(reduced from $7.50), Gibbon’s Rome, $2.00 (reduced from $9.00), Rollin’s 
Ancient History, $1.75; Froissart’s Chronicles, $1.50, and to which list will 
socn be added, at equally low prices, Grote’s Greece, Green’s (larger) En- 
gland, Mommsen’s Rome, Masson’s Guizot’s France, Carlyle’s French Revo- 
lution, Schiller’s Thirty Years’ War, and others. Catalogues of the standard 
low-priced books of the Literary Revolution will be sent on application to 
the American Book Exchange, Tribune Building, New York. 


PHONOLOGY AND OrtHoEPYy, by Albert Salisbury A. M., of the Whitewater 
Normal School. We have in hand a copy of this valuable work bound sub- 
stantially in cloth and printed on fine calendared paper. The work has passed 
to the third edition which warrants the noted improvements, The price is 
50 cents per copy by mail. Wm. J. Park & Co., Madison, Wis., Publishers. 
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GEORGE ELIOT’S ROMOLA. 


A timely interest is given, by the death of the author, to the new edition of 
her masterpiece, “ Romola,” just issued by the American Book Exchange, 
New York. It shows her work at its best and strongest, and at the same 
time gives the reader the opportunity to acquire a lasting familiarity with the 
scenes and society of medieval Italy. It is one of the few really great his. 
torical novels of the world. It is issued in handy and beautiful form, extra 
cloth binding, simple but rare elegance and taste in design, and like the other 
issues of the “ Literary Revolution ” its cost is almost nominal, viz. 35 cents. 
It is one of a series intended to form a library of classic fiction, which will 
include one representative and characteristic work of each of the great 
authors who have won lasting fame in the realm of fiction. Among those is- 
sued or nearly ready are Scott’s “ Ivanhoe,” Bulwer’s “ Pompeii,” Irving’s 
“Knickerbocker,” Couper’s “ Mohicans,” “Tom Brown at Rugby,” “Adventur. 
ers of Don Quixote” and “ Uarda, a Romance of Ancient Egypt.” Full cata. 
logue of standard publications will be sent on request, by the American Book 
Exchange, Tribune Building, New York. 


DissecTED Maror Wisconsin, from official records, is the title of a very neat 
map published by Wm. J. Park & Cvo., of this city. It is made in this wise: 
A correct map of the State is mounted upon a board 15 by 16 inches and 5-16 
of an inch in thickness, and then the counties are sawed apart with a bracket 
saw; afterwards the map is put up in a neat case full size and is ready for the 
market. Let any one pz the map and then take the case in his lap and place 
the whole together again correctly, and he will have a better understanding 
of the geography of the State than ever before, and it seems absolutely 
certain that by no other means can the children of the State more rapidly, or 
more pleasantly get a good knowledge of the relative size and position of the 
counties. By reference to the advertisement in this number of the JoURNAL, 
the terms and all needed information will be found. 


ScHooL ManAGEMENT.— A practical guide for the teacher in the school- 
room by Amos M. Kellogg, New York: E. L. Kellogg & Co., price 75 
cents. 

This volume is by an educator, who has had much experience and who has 
given in this book many valuable hints to assist the teacher in the trying cir- 
cumstances that surround him. He believes the way to manage a school is 
to render the pupils manageable. The book hasan introduction by Thomas 
Hunter, President of the New York Normal College. It discusses the sub- 


ject somewhat in the objective style— visiting a school and pointing out its 
excellent features. It shows how good government increases the teaching 
power of the teacher, shows the principles that underlie it, and makes valu- 
able suggestions as to the mode by which regular attendance and the co oper- 
ation of the pupils can be secured. Discipline, Penalties, Modes of Interest- 
ing and Employing his pupils are treated in an enlightened manner. The 
volume will be of benefit to any teacher. It especially shows how the pupils 
may be led to co-operate aud help forward the school instead of retarding it. 
It is a real addition to this class of works. 
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